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GAS AND SEWAGE . . | 
FOR THE NEI FOREST. 
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Woods and Forests, the Verderers, and a few of the large 

landed proprietors in and around the New Forest, are 
about to make a fresh attack, of a peculiarly damaging kind, on 
the public interests in the New Forest. 

Hitherto, the Verderers have been held to represent the Jocal 
interests, and the Woods and’ Forests those of a public office (we 
cannot say of the public). But in this case they have sunk their 
differences, and are preparing to ‘“‘ develop” such parts of the 
forest as they control or own at the expense of the portion 
reserved to the public. They are at this moment considering the 
promotion of a Billto enable the Commissioners to give or sell 
250 acres of the ancient woods and heaths of the New Forest— 
land which by the last Act of Parliament was to remain for ever 
open and wild—for sewage farms, gasworks, schools, infectious 
hospitals, and private roads to improve building sites. The pro- 
posal simply takes our breath away. Like the Spectator, which 
professes itself unable to treat of some aspects of the Dreyfus 


iz is announced in the local Press that the Commissioners of 
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case “ without using language from which that journal habitually 
refrains,” we do not care to seek adjectives to describe thet nice 
little family arrangement; but as there is a strong probability 
that an attempt will be made to get at the soft side of public 
opinion on the grounds of sanitation, local convenience, and rural 
education, we will undertake to show that each and every one of 
these good objects can be gained for the local residents in and 
around the New Forest without asking the public to make them 
a present of a small estate. The area mentioned bya correspon- 
dent of the Times is 250 acres. This is only 34 acres less than 
the whole of Kensington Gardens. But were it only as large as 
Trafalgar Square, the proposal should not be entertained for a 
moment. It should be resisted on principle. 

Private residents and leaseholders on the 1,600 acres, more 
or less, of Crown land, over which there are no common rights, 
and which the Commissioners can play with as they like, already 
own 28,000 acres which were originally in the forest, and did 
belong to the forest as late as the reign of Charles II. Out of 
92,000 acres only 63,000 acres are left of this unique national 
park. Even in recent days’ sales to private persons have gone 
on bit by bit—646 acres were sold outright by the Woods and 
Forests in 17 years. By 1868 over 1,000 acres had been sold, an 
area larger than all the West London parks put together. 
Roughly speaking, nearly one-third of the old forest belongs to 
private owners. Their properties are of all sizes, from large 
manors with fine mansions on them to small freeholds of a few 
acres. The forest is, therefore, divided into two main parts, of 
which rather more than two-thirds have been open and wild 
since the days of the Conqueror, and are now the property of us, 
the English public, and a trifle less than one-third belongs to 
private owners, with a small part in the hands of a public office. 
All this private land benefits enormously in residential value from 
the fact that the rest is kept as a great park, at their doors, by 
Act of Parliament. And now the private owners who hold these 
28,000 acres of land, like claims pegged out all over the 
forest, intend coming to Parliament—the trustees of the 
nation’s part outside and around these private manors, mansions, 
building sites, public-houses, hotels, and so forth—to ask 
them to hand over, for their profit and convenience, and the 
future betterment of their property, 250 acres of land, over which 
the public, by a self-denying ordinance, has expressly renounced 
any profit whatever. This will be within the recollection of all 


- our readers, After the report of a Select Committee of the House 


of Commons in 1876, Parliament, as expressing the will of the 
nation, decided that. no more land in the forest should be 
enclosed for planting timber, and that the public would forego its 
rights either to enclose more ground or to sell what plantations 
had been already made. At the same time, the interests of all 
the commoners and owners of common rights were fully acknow- 
ledged, whether they were rich or poor. It is well to make this 
distinction, because many of the commoners are wealthy land- 
owners, proprietors of the land once in the forest, but sold or 
granted by the Crown in the past. These proprietors own 
cottages which they let to tenants, with the rights of common. 
Thus there are poor commoners and rich commoners in the forest. 

The public may well ask who and what are the owners or 
residents in the New Forest who ask this huge grant of 250 acres 
from the rest of the community, and why they are to have the 
right to buy public land, of a kind which cannot possibly be 
replaced or reconstructed, when there are 28,000 acres available 
to purchase, which acres are owned in freehold by the very 
persons who seek this extension. It makes not the slightest 
difference to the nation whether the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests give or sell this land—the loss is the same; and if the 
Office received £28,000 for it, and paid it over into the sinking 
fund, it would not amount to a sixth of a farthing per head of 
every. English man, woman, or child who may wish to see this 


. unfque remnant of ancient England, unspoilt during goo years 


by the hand of man. 

If by some incredible slackness of Parliament these powers 
are given, it is interesting to picture the results. For the benefit 
of those who do not know the forest we can forecast some of 
them. At Brockenhurst and Lyndhurst, on the borders of the 
forest, on the outskirts of Beaulieu, at Minestead, and elsewhere 
throughout the whole tract, are scattered the freeholds of private 
owners, from peers to poor commoners. There are also free- 
holds owned by the Crown, or rather the office of the Woods and 
Forests. All these have become more valuable, and will soon 
be more valuable still, from the great and growing liking of 


- English people for the country, and especially for a country like 


the New Forest. The natural tendency is for all this private 
and Crown land to be split up into building sites, and covered 
with red brick villas, large and small. The Crown has already 
sold or let on long leases the sites of the old keepers’ lodges in 
this way, and huge mansions have been built on them. 

Other owners naturally follow suit. Along the railway, 
round Lyndhurst, and all round the forest, these red brick villas, 
highly genteel, highly rented, and improving properties, are 
growing up, and if the 63,000 acres of public land were not 
secured for ever, the whole forest would be cut up into a vast 
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residential district like Hindhead. Who could possibly have 
foretold this of Hindhead and Haslemere twenty years ago? 

And now these increasingly wealthy owners and the Crown 
officials are coming to the public to beg for more land, of the 
kind which cannot be replaced, not to beautify, or to use as public 
park, of which there is ample, but to put on it all that is sordid, 
ugly, dirty, tainted, or unpleasant which their building and the 
increase of their villas and cottages may require. Here, by the 
New Forest streams, gasworks; there, on the open heath, a 
pumping station; sewage farms in the forest marshes; a necro- 
polis, and, we suppose, a cremating “plant,” in the ancient 
woods. 

When Parliament, in 1876, stopped the destruction of the 
ancient woods by the Woods and Forests Department, the thing 
had been begun so quietly that scores of acres of oaks, 200 years 
old, had actually been cut down. In this case the Times and the 
Spectator have already published protests in the form of corre- 
spondence, and we trust that others besides ourselves will note 
this, and raise a note of warning in time 








Our Portrait Illustration. 














()« frontispiece is from a portrait of Lady Tennyson, 





whose husband is shortly to succeed Sir Thomas Fowell 

Buxton, Bart., as: Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Colony of South Australia. Lady Tennyson, who was 
the daughter of the late Mr. Charles John Boyle, was married in 
1884, and has three sons. 





Royal Family to cancel all their immediate public engage- 

ments. The death of Prince Alfred, son of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, whom many Englishmen knew better and 
learned to love—especially those whom the naval profession 
brought into immediate touch with him—as the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, is one of the saddest events that can afflict the highest or 
the lowliest family—the loss of an only son at the moment that he 
is entering on man’s estate. The deep sympathy that the nation 
is always so quick to show with the Royal Family, alike in its 
joys and its sorrows, has been abundantly forthcoming on the 
present sad occasion. The young Prince was but twenty-five 
years of age. For some weeks he had been in ill-health, but 
no immediate danger was apprehended, and the Silver Wedding 
of his parents was celebrated at Meran, only two days before his 
death, without any premonition of what was to come so soon. 
In the night of the 5th and 6th of February he took a sudden 
a for the worse, and, never rallying, was dead within twelve 

ours. 


‘OR a very sad cause it has become necessary for the 


Mr. Ruskin’s eightieth birthday has brought thousands of 
letters of congratulation and goodwill to his home at Brantwood. 
Many years of retirement and seclusion have made his name less 
familiar to the public; but no one who remembers the state of 
public opinion in relation to Art and to natural beauty before 
Mr. Ruskin put into words the feelings which haye now become 
part of the stock of educated people in this country, will forget 
the debt which is due to him. He was one of the first men of 
our day who cultivated observation. He had an eye as accurate 
as the camera, and his brain recorded on paper with effortless 
precision not only the truth about objects, but, where this was 
necessary, the reasons for their shape. He could, for instance, 
draw every tiny weed on a bit of marly bank, and the eddies in 
the stream below, while he could equally well delineate and 
account for geologically the shapes of Alps and glaciers. 

Having got on to the bed-rock of truth in this way, he rose 

y an easy ascent to the description of the great masterpieces in 
architecture and landscape. These were his limits, for with 
much that is great in figure painting and sculpture he had no 
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great sympathy, or felt that he had nothing very pertinent to say. 
But his feeling for architecture, scenery, and the painting of 
scenery was perfect, and to this he joined gifts of expression so 
clear and graceful that his books would have won fame merely 
for their style. With Venice for his text for architecture, and 
Turner his ideal in landscape, he did infinite mental good, and 
let in a flood of light among all classes. His taste for “truth” 
and scorn of the shoddy and cheap in words and work were of 
real service to the nation. From church restoration to book- 
binding (setting the example in that of his own volumes) he has 
left his mark in most of our fine arts. 





Lord Charles Beresford, in his capacity of ‘‘ commercial 
traveller” —according to the leader of the House of Commons— 
has been saying, after his characteristic and nautical manner, 
some straight and strong words not only to the British, regarding 
their management, or mismanagement, of things Chinese, but 
also, no less, to the Chinese authorities themselves. That the 
latter will take much heed of his remarks is perhaps not to be 
expected. It would be a departure from all the traditions of the 
Heathen Chinee were they so to do; and the Heathen Chinee 
does not, as a matter of fact, depart from his traditions. Far 
from it. Still, out of many good seeds sown, some few may 
germinate, even in that unlikely soil. The burden of Lord 
Charles Beresford’s song to the Chinese is that China must do 
at least something to work out her own salvation. But it is curious 
to think that this is the Yellow Race of which Mr. Pearson’s 
book prophesied to us such wonderful things only a short while 
ago ; and one wonders how long we might have gone on respecting 
that prophecy but for the lurid light cast on the scene by the 
Japanese War. Russia, more than probably, would have seen 
things with undeluded eyes even without the help of the Jap. 

We are often writing with the object of bringing the good 
things of the country into the hearts of dwellers in towns. One 
day last week was celebrated the memory of the finest effort 
in fiction of the attempts of citizens to enjoy themselves country 
fashion—Dickens’s creation of the Pickwick Club-—celebrated 
by a lecture on the “ Real Dickens Land,” given by Mr. Snowden 
Ward in the Pickwickian ballroom of the Bull Hotel at 
Rochester. The genial and humorous Dean of FPochester, 
Dean Hole, presided, a man after Dickens’s own heart, as 
Dickens apparently was after Dean Hole’s own heart. ‘“‘ Shake- 
¢pzare wrote well, but Dickens wrote Weller,” the Dean quoted. 
The lecture was appropriately given on Dickens's birthday ; 
indeed all the circtmstances were appropriate, and the lecture, 
judging by the appreciation accorded to it, was worthy such a 
remarkable consensus of favourable circumstance. 

It appears that the policy of ‘drift,’ lately followed by 
those hardy mariners who seek to reach the North Pole, will 
soon be abandoned in favour of the more heroic method of 
breaking through the ice by sheer force of metal and machinery. 
Nansen’s vessel, the Fram, it will be remembered, was built 
especially strong, in order to resist the pressure of the ice, and, 
embedded by the ice floe, was carried along whithersoever it 
drifted. It was a brave enterprise that was not without its 
reward. Ina recent lecture before the Edinburgh Royal Society 
on ‘Some Important Oceanographic Problems and Novel 
Modes of Research,” by Admiral Makaroff of the Russian Navy, 
the lecturer drew attention to an ice-breaker nearly completed 
by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, and Co. on the Tyne, which 
would shortly undergo trial on the ice in the Kara Sea. He 
exhibited a model of the machine. The horse-power will be as 
much as ten thousand, and Admiral Makaroff expressed his 
belief that a vessel, so furnished, could work her way zigzag 
fashion through the floe. In the course of the ensuing discussion 
Sir John Murray fully endorsed all that Admiral Makaroff had 
said in favour of the machine, which is of the Russian admiral’s 
own designing. Sir John Murray even went so far’as to say 
that he had never seen in the Arctic Ocean anything that could 
properly be called an iceberg. The ordinary floe he considered 
the machine, as designed, quite able to compete with. The 
steel of which it is made has been specially tested to ensure its 
being proof against extreme changes of temperature. 

It is well that travellers should take note of the circular 
issued by Lord Salisbury to British representatives abroad. It 
seems that as the love of travel increases, the tax imposed on 
these functionaries by the hospitality expected of them by every 
little or big person turnished with letters from a Secretary.o 
State, has become rather intolerable. We can well believe that 
it is so. When travellers were few, the “sacred rites of 
hospitality” was a term not ill-applied, and still appropriate 
enough to those few remote places where travellers seldom 
appear. But the travelling Englishman is now fairly ubiquitous, 
and ought not to expect to find board and lodging gratis at the 
house of each British representative to whom he bears a letter 
of introduction. One is not sorry that the circular has been 
issued, but only that the necessity for it should have arisen. 
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The touch of frost that so quickly came, and even more 
quickly went, should be of no little service to us. We cannot 
afford two winters in succession of perpetual vegetable growth, 
and this sedsonable check came when it was wanted. It will 
have killed off not a few of the vermin that the mild weather 
encourages, and the young wheat was already so forward that 
the frost could do it no hurt. The harvests of last year, both 
the hay harvest and the corn harvest, were both excellently good 
and very cheaply got; the latter is an item on the credit side 
that is often forgotten. Oats only suffered in places from the 
wet; for the rest, the hay and straw made themselves. Perhaps 
we can scarcely expect a repetition of Nature’s last year’s 
favours, but so far as the present season goes it gives us the best 
of promise. Pasture is very good, and the hay crop, by all! 
appearances, should be heavy; but it would be too much to 
hope to save it, as we did last year, without a check. 





The Friday of last week was the hottest February day ever 
known in Great Britain—accepting the term “ever” in a fairly 
reasonable sense. It was the hottest, at least, since men began to 
make notes about the weather; and in this connection it is well 
to notice the apparent falsity of the statements that have actually 
crystallised into proverbial forms about the unhealthiness of mild 
winters. This winter (we are perhaps justified in beginning to 
speak of it in the past tense) has been uncommonly mild, so 
too was last winter—abnormally mild; yet in both we found the 
death rate a deal below the average, instead of above it, as 
such maxims as ‘“‘A green Yule makes a fat churchyard,” etc., 
would lead us to expect. In the winter of 1897-98 an effort was 
made to reconcile the fact with the theory, by commenting on 
the remarkable dryness that was associated with the mildness. 
But this winter has been both wet and warm, and yet the death 
rate has been very low. Moreover, the conclusion to which all 
this points is strengthened immensely by the fact that in the course 
of the single snap of what people would call ‘ good healthy, 
seasonable weather” that this winter has given us, the death 
rate went up with a sudden jump, and only fell again when the 
mild weather recommenced. It is evident, then, that we must 
make a readjustment of our proverbial philosophy, admit that 
the old traditions went a little wide of the mark, and bring our 
theories into harmony with facts that will not be denied. 





All the daily papers announce the visit of the Count of 
Turin to the Viceroy, but none of them have given the real 
reason of his presence in India, which is to take part in one of 
the biggest game shoots on record. This shoot, which is to 
take place in Assam, is an invitation affair, given by the 
Maharajah of Kuch Behar. Some royal sport may be expected, 
especially among the rhinos and buffalo, As this part of Assam 
is practically all ‘ grass jungle,” all the shooting will be done 
from elephants, as is generally the case at these big Indian 
shoots. Several well-known British sportsmen have received 
invitations, amongst them being Lord Lonsdale and Mr. P. B. 
Van der Byl. Lord Lonsdale has been having some elephant 
shooting in Ceylon, on his way to Calcutta. 





An American visitor, who is specially interested in the 
structure and development of teeth, as to which he has written 
somewhat and studied much, went to the dog show at the 
Agricultural Hall to see the bulldogs. He expressed himself 
as greatly surprised at the degeneration of the class due to the 
excessive breeding for points. The jaws of many of the animals 
exhibited were, in his opinion, only interesting as examples of 
degeneration in what was the marked characteristic of the breed. 
We give his opinion as it was given to us; but what struck 
him were, first, that the jaws had all grown unduly short, not 
leaving room for the animal’s tongue or for. the proper 
development of the teeth ; secondly, that owing to the pressure 
of the tongue, the front incisor teeth had been pushed outwards, 
so that the animals could never hold on in bulldog fashion at 
all—the teeth would have been pushed out of their gums if they 
had tried to do so; in conclusion, few of the jaws “locked” 
properly, and the lower canine teeth sometimes stucl: out like 
tusks. His conclusion was that under the existing fashion the 
British bulldog was about played out. 


There can be no doubt that something has gone just a 
little wrong with our English game of Rugby football. England 
has now been soundly beaten by Wales and by Ireland, and there 
is no reason to suppose that she will not be at least as soundly 
beaten by Scotland. We think that the cause is not far to seek 
by those who have watched the international matches carefully. 
It is the English forwards that lose the matches, and we 
are very sure that they lose them through trying to be too 
clever. It is not that they cannot shove, cannot keep on the 
ball, and so on, as well as their opponents, but that they have 
deliberately adopted a style of game that does not develop the 
best qualities of forward play—the combination of the shoving 
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power with the power of dribbling the ball fast away and gettinz 
well on to it as soon as the scrimmage loosens. Their theory is 
rather to hold the scrimmage, and fetch the ball back to their 
half-backs, that the latter may ‘‘feed”’ to the three-quarter-backs, 
and so the latter get well away. 





This sounds all very well in theory, and for a while it 
worked very well in practice too. When Mr. Vassall came up 
to Oxford from Clifton with the long-passing theory of football, 
and the system that changed the whole character of Rugby 
football from a game of shove to a game of throw, catch, and 
run, and made the Oxford team for a while invincible and the 
despair of their foes—then the tactics of giving up the ball to 
the backs as much as possible were new, and they were excellent. 
But they are not new now; men have learned to counter them, 
and they are no longer excellent. Even at that time the Scotch 
members of the Oxford team were conspicuous by their foot 
work with the ball in a loose scrimmage. It is that faculty that 
is defeating the English players now. While they are holding 
up the scrimmage, and hooking the ball out to their half-backs, 
the other forwards are breaking through the scrimmage, keeping 
fast on the ball, never giving the half-backs a chance of picking 
up, pressing the game altogether too quickly for the holding up 
of the “scrum” and the hooking back. Such, at least, is our 
own theory of the decadence of English Rugby football. It is 
certain that some theory is wanted to account for the results 
that we see and deplore, and, until we are offered a better, it is 
that by which we shall abide. 


Now that the shooting season, properly so called, is over, 
there is more opportunity of giving due attention to a bird that 
is between game and vermin, and that has some of the better 
qualities, from the shooter’s point of view, of both. This is the 
wood-pigeon. The shooter likes him because he gives a sporting 
shot, and, when shot, is edible; and also, from another point of 
view, he likes him because he is so great a pest that his shooting 
is a very positive benefit to the world at large. And this year 
he has been with us in such prodigious numbers that the need of 
shooting him down appears a crying one. ‘True it is that the 
great quantity of acorns, to which he is welcome, was probably 
the attraction that drew so many of his kind across the Channel 
to our islands; but birds have a tendency to revisit haunts to 
which they have been once attracted, so that those that came for 
acorns may, likely enough, stay for things more precious. 





The lure commonly used for bringing wood-pigeons within 
shot is the stuffed or the wholly artificial decoy. A bird pre- 
viously shot dead will answer the purpose. It is advisable to put 
the decoy head to wind, whether on the ground or in the tree, 
for this is the manner in which live pigeons sit and feed. Buta 
better decoy than either the dead, the stuffed, or the wooden 
pigeon is the live pigeon—far more attractive and far more 
readily visible. The way the live pigeon is used for the purpose 
may be briefly explained. First catch your pigeon—from the 
nest preferably; put a brace round his body, with a ring on it; 
make an arrangement by which you can raise a perch from the 
ground, or lower it, at will, by the pulling of a string; tie the 
pigeon to the end of the perch by a loop passing through the 
ring of the brace. At first when the perch is pulled up the bird 
will hang head downwards and flutter in a distressing manner, 
but really it suffers discomfort only—no real pain—and in a very 
short time learns to hop on the perch as it is raised. With this 
arrangement, worked from a hidden shelter at a place that has 
any attraction at all for wood-pigeons, they may be decoyed 
down in great numbers. The prisoned pigeon flutters gently, in 
order to keep its balance, as the perch is raised or lowered, with 
all the appearance of a bird rising up and settling down on its 
feeding ground. The live bait is worth 1,000 per cent. more 
than any of the lifeless decoys. 





The magpie is regarded with a good deal of superstition in 
Ireland—even by people of the better class. The old saying of 


‘* One for sorrow, 
Two for joy,” 

has its steadfast believers, especially amongst sportsmen, and 
numbers of the disciples of the chase go on to the meet in‘a very 
half-hearted fashion, or perhaps actually turn back, when the 
ominous single ‘‘mag” confronts them. To get over this difh- 
culty, a very well-known sportswoman, the late Mrs, Lindsay- 
Fitzpatrick—wife of the popular Master of the South Mayo 
Hounds—had a pair of magpies set up in a ¢ase, and placed in 
the hall of Hollymount House, so that she could see ‘two 
magpies ” any day before mounting for the chase. Her example 
was followed by quite a number of Mayoites, as in many houses 
these luck-bringers will be found. Unfortunately, the efficacy of 
the charm did not work in poor Mrs. Lindsay-Fitzpatrick’s case, 
as her death was the result of a hunting accident. 
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According to the one hundred and ninth volume of the ‘Irish 
Racing Calendar,” which has recently been published, the pros- 
pects of the Irish Turf are very encouraging. For instance, 
taking 1888 as compared with 1898, a very good advance, both 
in the number of races and the money competed for, is to be 
noticed. In the first-mentioned year £31,727 was given for 
535 ‘aces, while last year there were 626 races, and the 
amount of money given was £42,852. When Irish horses 
have made such a good record of late years on this side of 
the Channel, there appears to be every likelihood that racing 
in the land of Galtee More and Co. will not show any decadence. 

The Council of the National Trust, which is not a finance 
company, but a business-like society, with the Duke of West- 
minster for president, for becoming trustees to keep for ever 
such places of natural beauty or historic interest as public- 
spirited persons may choose to bequeath for ever to the nation, 
makes mention in its report of a case in which our readers will 
sympathise with the Council of the Trust. It refers to a corre- 
spondence with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as to the 
Monk’s Barn, Peterborough, which was sold by them some 
years ago for its value, it is believed, as old materials. The 
purchaser began the work of destruction by taking off the 
roof-covering and partly dismantling the building; he died, 
however, before he had time to complete it, and the half-ruined 
barn still stands on the outskirts of Peterborough, with the 
skeleton of gigantic roof-timbers bare against the sky. That 
the Commissioners should have sold so splendid an_ historic 
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structure without a ‘thought to its subsequent fate, is certainly 
scandalous, and a letter was accordingly written to the Commis- 
sioners, referring to the fate of Monk’s Barn, and suggesting 
that, with a view to preventing such occurrences in the future, 
they should prepare a schedule of ancient buildings in their 
possession, or else, if they were unwilling to make any stipulation 
with the purchasers with a view to securing their preservation, 
at least give notice of the impending sale of such buildings to 
those people or societies who were interested in their preserva- 
tion, so that they might have an opportunity of taking 
steps to save them. The Commissioners declined, however, to 
pledge themselves to this course. We share the surprise of the 
Council at the utter indifference shown by a body so intimately 
connected with the interests of the Church to so fine an example 
of what was really ecclesiastical architecture. 


A very different object has also caught the eye, or eyes, of the 
Trust. This is some 400 acres of the original fen called ‘* Wicken 
Sedge Fen,” about four miles from Soham and ten miles from 
Ely. This is the only fragment of the primeval fen left, 
with all its plants and insects (except the large copper butterfly, 
which, if it turns up again anywhere, may be looked for there). 
Among other rare creatures the swallow-tailed butterflies may be 
seen in great numbers at the end of May, and plants of the 
greatest interest as survivals of this bit of fenland of old England 
are still common in its recesses. Some thirty acres are now on 
sale, and it is suggested that these might be bought and held by 
the Trust. 


THE BICESTER. HUNT: Pet: aad Pee 


T isa good many years ago since 
the present writer and a friend 
slipped off the trousers which 

had concealed their breeches at morn- 
ing chapel and hurried down into a 
close fly and got off to the station at 
Oxford to train out to the Bicester. 
Two of Charlie Symonds’s best hacks 
were already at Bicester, and we meant, 
if scent served, to ride them for 
all they were worth. That was, per- 
haps, the golden age of the Hunt, 
better even than the days of Sir 
Thomas Mostyn and Griff Lloyd and 
Stephen Goodall, or the great Mr. 
Shaw, when the silent pack, which 
Sir Thomas loved, slipped away over 
the beautiful Aylesbury pastures, or 
lost their field in the deep Oxfordshire 
woodlands. At the time of which I 
write Lord Valentia was Master, and 
my old friend Dick Stovin was hunts- 
man. The black mare was still going, 
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and we looked to Dick, then a very Photo, THE DUKE’S MEN MUSTER STRONG. : Copyright 


hard rider, to give us a lead over 

Chearsley brook, which, he told me, when we were talking over old times, he had 
jumped some three hundred times on old Violet. I amvafrad we used to ride at 
the huntsman a bit in those days. Finmere is but six miles hack from Bicester, and 
we used to pick up the hounds on the way and jog on with them, while Stovin 
pointed out the beauties of the hounds, whose descendants can be seen in the picture. 
Once at the fixture there was always a crowd, for did not the Duke of Grafton’s 
men come over the border to share in the sport, which was great in those days ? 





THE FINMERE SPINNIES. 


The Bicester country had two great advantages—wild woodland foxes and good 
scenting ground. Then what a good race of farmers and land-owners. Most of 
the farmers had a horse to sell, and were ready to take on an aspiring under- 
graduate when hounds ran hard. Finmere then meant, and no doubt now means, 
the Tadgewick Woods, good coverts which would standa lot of drawing. There 
was no wire then, and they say there is none now, so that you can still gallop 
over the fences as of old. In those days the pack had lost their muteness, and 
would make the Spinnies at Finmere 
or Mixbury ring again. Foxes were 
plentiful and are so still in that country. 
To take a hunting-box in the Bicester 
country is to make sure of a good sea- 
son’s sport, but horses must be stout. 
In wet weather it is very deep and 
holding, and the water-courses and 
brooks are numerous. It is a most 
varied country, but everywhere a bold 
horse is needed. A very charming bit 
of country is that in the Aylesbury 
Vale proper, which carries its best 
scent in dry weather, and is usually 
hunted on Thursday. On that day 
the Baron’s staghounds were often 
out, and a fox was once killed near 
Bierton and a stag taken within two 
fields of each other. There might be 
more foxes there with advantage, but 
the coverts are small, and such 
refuges are always uncertain. The 
Bicester has a long history, and is 
connected with many names of note. 
Did not Tom Wingfield, who could 
_ see more with one eye than most 
people with two, hunt these hounds 
and show great sport? The Lord 
Jersey of those days would leave 
Melton for his home pack, and enjoy 
a good run as much as anyone. His 
. son and grandson and grand-daughters 
may now all be seen in the field. Sir 
Copyrignt Henry Peyton, of Tasmore, was one 









































































of the old school whom nothing could 
stop. The Oxford men of that day 
unanimously elected him as qa_ ilot, 
and he is said to have half-drowned 
some of them by leading them over 
the brooks, some of which are deep 
enough to drown man and _ horse. 
The present Master is Lord Cottenham, 
who in the photograph is seen talking 
to his huntsman Cox. A very popular 
young Master he is, too, and an 
enthusiast at the sport. He mounts 
his men well. That grey horse looks 
a hunter all over, stout with quality, 
quite the sort for the country. Then 
what a boon it is to the field to have a 
huntsman on a grey. How easy it 
makes it to find hounds again if we 
lose touch. 

This season 
have had quite their share of sport, 
one splendid run of four hours and 
more from Astrop, when they ran their 
fox right into the Grafton country. 
Lord Cottenham gave his horse to the 
huntsman, whose steed was fairly beaten. 
For six miles and forty minutes they 
raced hard, then the rest of the run 
was hunting, but always going forward, 
until hounds threw up at a shed 
in a field into which a_ shepherd 
viewed the fox. Cox thought there 
was a line forward, the shepherd 
was sure the fox was there, and, going 
to see for himself, put the fox out. 


these hounds 
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Phete, WALTER 


Tallv-ho ! back, and back streamed the 


hounds, but a beaten fox crawled into a drain some two fields further on and 


was safe. 
the end of it, as may be imagined. 
country, it may he asked, What are 


A very grand gallop, and the horses had quite had enough by 


Having said so much in praise of the 
its drawbacks ? Well, in the first place, 


being a very long and nurrow territory, you cannot live anywhere and make ott 
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none: LORD COTTENHAM AND COX AT THE MEET. 


WILSON LEADS THE 
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WAY. 


your weekly hunting with your home pack without very long journeys. So 
you have to hunt with the n-ighbouring hounds, and this means subscribinz 


to two, or it may be three, hunts. 


Tne Bicester asks you for £25, and gives 


you good value ; but since in these days men do not like to hunt regularly with 
any pack without paying their share, or if they do ‘ they hadn’t ought,” that sum 
multiplied by two, or even three, makes a heavy tax ona slender purse. The 
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Bicester isa country where fox-hunting 
flourishes, the interests of the Hunt and 
of the inhabitants are united, and we 
‘may perhaps venture, without fear 
of contradiction, to call it the best 
provincial country in England. 

T. F. DALE. 


OQ'ER FIELD 
AND FURROW. 


HE news of the day is that 
Walter Keyte is to succeed 


Tom Firr as huntsman to. the 
Quorn, an appo:ntment which is well 
deserved, Keyte has shown good 
sport, and no one can do more. It 
is to be hoped that he may be able to 
keep the same level head which 
distinguished his predecessor. — Firr 
had a self-respect which no success 
could upset, and a head no flattery 
could turn. After all, in his early 
days, the reputation of a huntsman is 
very much a matter of luck. Give 
him a couple of good scenting seasons, 
and he is a heaven-born huntsman ; on 
the other hand, let him but have one 
of those years when everything goes 
wrong, and he is slow, useless, and 
ought to be drafted. The field pressing 
ever on the heels of a huntsman, and 
spoilins for a gallop, is no good 
judge of his capacities. 

Another fashionable pack has 
been in trouble, for the doctors 
have definitely forbidden Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke to hunt the War- 
wickshire. The difficulty was got 
over by appointing Jem Cooper, a son 
of the well-known Belvoir hi4¥sman, 
who whipped-in to and succecued Will 
Goodall, but now Cooper is found to 
have injured his spine slightly, and 
requires a rest; so Yeo, the Shrop- 
shire huntsman, has been appointed to 
fill the gap. Major de Freville is 
going to leave the Cotswold, for he has 
taken not unreasonable offence at 
some remarks made on the way he 
has turned out and mounted his men. 
It is a common failing of provincial 
hunts to want men and horses turned 
out as they would be, say, if they were 
in the shires. As a matter of fact, 
the so-called fashionable hunts are 
business-like and not particularly showy 
in their arrangements, and, indeed, 
you will often see far rnore so-called 
smartly-turned-out establishments in 
the provinces than in the shires 
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However, we are not without our own troubles, of which not the least has been 
that we have not been able to hunt. The late frost was of a most irritating 
character, for it was not possible to say from hour to hour whether one. could 
hunt or not. It came at a bad time, too, when we had our houses full of 
guests for the Melton ball and wanted to show them some sport. When, there- 
fore, the frost finally went on Wednesday morning, we naturally disregarded the 
rain, and went to meet the Belvoir at the Three Queens, always rather a favourite 
meeting-place. The first fox went boldly away from Tipping’s Gorse, and hounds 
came out with a right merry chorus, and pointed away for Croxton Park, but Iam 
sorry to say that after this everything went wrong. The Belvoir pack get away 
very quickly, it is true, but that is no reason that we should ride over them, still 
less that we shou'd jump on these priceless dog hounds, and thus: perhaps in a 
moment cut off a strain of blood which cannot be recovered. 

Knowing what I do of the history of that marvellous pick, I confess to giving 
the Belvoir a wiler berth than any other hounds. The catastrophe of a hound 
being jumped on steadied the field a little. The rest of the day consisted of 
dashes up wind and slow hunting down when the fox turned. There was a 
sharp scurry with a kill at the end which lasted about a quarter of an hour. On 
Thursday the Melton special was well loaded with distinguished visitors for 
Mr. Fernie’s fixture at Shangton Village. Sheepthorns, Mr. Charles McNeill’s 
pet covert, swarmed with foxes. This is a dense thorn covert, so thick that the 
foxes have been known to creep about on the éof of the bushes while hounds 
were pursuing a painful search beneath. Isaac got his hounds away at 
the top end, over the grass—there is, I believe, one ploughed field 
somewhere about here—for Illston. This would have been a capital line, 
but the fox did not mean to go, for he swung 1ound to the left, and just 
skirting Kibworth, went back to his starting point. This time he got a longer 
start, which was doubtless the object of the manceuvre, and fairly beat hounds 
near Shangton, 

Not even a gale of wind and driving rain availed to keep dowa the crowd 
at Brooksby Hall when Captain Gordon and Lady Sarah Wilson welcomed 
all comers to a lawn meet.’ Brooksby Spinnies are surer finds when 
there are not so many people about ; there are foxes, but they often take the hint 
and make themselves scarce. However, on Friday a fox remained quietly 
enough till Walter Keyte, whose appointment had been announced in the 
morning, put in his hounds. There is not room in the spinnies for a pack of 
hounds and a fox, so the latter had to go. It was going to be a hunt, for scent 
was but moderate, and with the Master holding his field well in hand, hounds 
hunted steadily on through Dale’s Spinney, and so by Cream Gorse into Ashby 
Pasture. Here the scent was better in the shelter of the wood, and hounds 
went round smartly, forcing the fox away, only to be brought to their noses on 
a line which soon faded as the fox got further ahead, and which had at last to be 
given up. Gaddesby Spinney produced a leisurely fox that twisted and turned 
and gave us a good deal of work to keep with hounds, It was a beautiful line, 
and gates did not seem to come handy. and the fences took some jumping ;_ but 
the front rank charged them gaily in line, and half a score of horses were in the air 
at once, soaring over the fences in Leicestershire style. 

I hear that the Belvoir had a capital run the same afternoon from Thiee- 
kingham over the deep Lincolnshire country and over the Sleaford Road. The way 
the Hunt servants’ horses jumped the stiff fences out of the deep ground excited 
the admiration of my informant, and speaks well for the condition and class of 
the Woolsthorpe Stud. 

The Meynell are parting with Harry Bonner, an old Belvoir whipper-in and 
a capital huntsman, but‘ who was hardly at home with that rather thrusting field 
behind him. Mr. Shrubbs’ death leaves the Tedworth vacant, a difficult country 
which he had hunted with success ever since he left the Barton, where I can 
recollect him some ten or fifteen years ago. Lord Southampton, with a pack 
from the Pytchley kennels, is to take the Woodland country. He has been 
serving a useful apprenticeship in Warwickshire, is a fine rider, and when he has 
been steadied a bit in the big woods will make a first-rate Master. 

In the Southdown country, after some weeks of moderate sport, we have at 
last had a turn of Fortune’s wheel, and last week was characterised by two 
brilliant gallops and one good hunting run, Monday was ushered in by a 
bitterly cold east wind, and pleasant indeed was it to reach the sheltered country 
near the meet at Stantons after a journey over the exposed Downs. Plumpton 
Reed-bed was drawn blank, but at Middleton a fox was got on foot. At first he 
ran in a westerly direction, and just as we were beginning to think that some 
covert on the Downs was his point, he swung to the right, and hounds now 
having fairly settled to his line, they raced away in real earnest. Leaving 
Ditchling a little to the left, we galloped on towards Blackbrook Wood. But 
before the railway line was reached our quarry was headed, and turning short to 
the right he came back to the Middleton covert. Meanwhile the pace had been 
excellent, and some of the best of the Southdown country had been crossed. 
Hounds now hunted on to Plumpton Reed-bed and Warringore Wood. On 
reaching the open country on the east side of this wood, our fox, which by this 
time must have been completely beaten, got to ground, and consequently the pack 
were robbed of the blood they rightly deserved. 

On Friday, when the meet was at Hassocks, a great change in the weather 
was noticeable, and the balmy southerly breeze rendered the outward journey 
almost uncomfortably hot. A fox found in Clayton Holt set his mask towards 
Keymer, and hounds were quickly put on his line. Some stiff rails with a bad 
take off tended to give the pack the room they needed. Just as we were 
beginning to think that we were in for a good gallop, our quarry got to earth. 
Ile was subsequently dug out and killed. Randolph’s Copse provided us with 
another fox, but he proved to be a faint-hearted one, and soon got under ground. 

On Saturday, as I drew near the meet at Beddingham, I observed hounds 
drawing the Asham covert, so, thinking that they would be sure to try the gorse 
coverts on the top of the Downs if they should be unable to find in the valley, I 
rode straight up Beddingham Hill. For once a short cut proved successful, and I 
arrived at the top to find hounds busy at work in the neighbouring gorse covert. 
Presently they put up a fox, but he was killed after only running a few yards ; 
scarcely, however, had he been broken up before another was viewed away 
towards Itford. It was soon evident that hounds could not run a yard, and the 
verdict went forth—‘‘no scent.” Little did we think how soon we, a self-appointed 
hunting jury, would have our finding upset. After a few gorse coverts in the 
vicinity had been called upon without success, hounds were put into Firle Planta- 
ben, Almost at the same moment a fox was viewed away across the park below. 


‘Mr. Brand was soon down the hill, and quickly put his pack on the line. With- 


out a moment’s hesitation, hounds settled to their work and soon crossed the rail- 
Way line. Laughton Level was now before us, and across this grand piece of 
Scentins country hounds simply raced ; in fact, gallopas we might, we could not 
even keep them in sight. The quarry was eventually killed in a garden, after a 
vain attempt to escap- through a cottage window. X. & Y, 
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My pear RoGer,— 

Although it is not to be opened until the 21st of June, 
so enthusiastic has Mrs. Arthur Paget succeeded in inducing her 
friends, whose name is legion, to become regarding her great 
bazaar in aid of Charing Cross Hospital, that everyone is 
talking about it as though it were to take place next week. 
Already the main details are arranged, and everybody is con- 
vinced that it will be the most noteworthy affair of its sort ever 
held in’ London. It is to be held at Niagara, which I need 
hardly say will be specially adapted for the purpose, and ‘the 
great feature of the bazaar proper will be the plan on which’ the 
stalls are arranged. Each will be called after a country or a 
colony, and when the supply of these falls short, other countries 
are to be invented, for the purpose bearing such names as Stage- 
land, Bookland, Music-land, Animal-land, and so on. There 
are to be twenty-four of these stalls, and it seems as though all 
the Duchesses in Debrett had been pressed into service to 
preside over them. 

At Scotland, for instance, the Duchesses of Sutherland 
and Montrose will be found, besides a host of other titled 
ladies; Germany will go a step higher, and be under the 
dominion of Princess Pless; Russia will have two Princesses, 
Princess Demidoff and Princess Radzinik. ‘The Duchess: of 
Wellington will take Japan in hand, while America, as befits ‘a: 
democracy, will rely on Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. Bradley Martin, and 
Mrs. Ronald. Mrs. Tree. will preside over Stageland, aided 
by Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. George Alexander, and Miss ‘Julia 
Neilson; while Mrs. James Brown Potter will help to put the 
unfortunate man visitor into a comfortable frame of mind by 
serving drinks at the American bar, the entire outfit for which 
has been presented by a rich American. Mrs. Hwfa Williams 
will take charge of Animal-land, where dogs, cats, birds, and so 
forth, will be sold; the Duchess of Leeds will preside ‘over’ 


Bookland; the Duchess of Somerset will take charge of Refrésh¢ 


} 


ment-land; and Mrs. Arther Paget herself will take charge’ of’ 
Flower-land. The Charing Cross Hospital wants £100,0c0, ‘6f 
which £41,000 has already been secured, and I devoutly hope 


that, besides affording amusement to its organisers and pleasure © 


to the public, the bazaar will add something considerable to the 
funds already in hand, “| 

I suppose that, like us in town, you have. been climatidally 
upset during the last week. However, you in the country do 
not suffer from these vagaries of the weather clerk as much as 
we do. When, in the second week in February, the temperature 
in London is as high as it often is in June, life becomes, to say 
the least of it, very uncomfortable. One cannot walk along 
Piccadilly, or even cross the road, without finding on one’s return 
that one is splashed with mud from head to foot. There is only 
one district, it seems to me, which is properly looked after, and 
that is in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden ; here the streets 
are cleaned at regular intervals by being washed and scoured, 
as it were, by streams of water turned on to them through 
hoses. The same system is pursued in Paris, and there is no 
reason why it should not be put into operation in the West End 
generally. 

I hear that the Royal Academy have acted very sensibly 
in regard to the Leighton Bequest. This consists of the sim*of 
£10,000, which Lord Leighton, when on his death-bed, requested: 
his sisters, to whom he had bequeathed all his property, to’ hand 
over to the Royal Academy. Mrs. Orr and Mrs.’ Matthews, 
whose devotion to their brother’s memory is quite touching, did 
not hesitate to carry out their brother’s wish. The money was 
handed over unconditionally to the Academy, and it then became 
necessary for the recipients to determine what should be done 
with it. With the Queen’s approval, they constituted a Trust fund, 
the interest derived from which is-to be at intervals devoted tp 
the adornment and decoration of public buildings—a method of 
popularising Art in which Lord Leighton always took a peculiar 
interest. The fund will, of course, be administered by the 
President and Council of the Academy. 

So long is it since London has had an exhibition devoted 
in any way to Pastels, that the collection of 300 works 
which the Pastel Society has gathered together at the galleries 
of the Royal Institute in Piccadilly has all the interest of 
novelty. I went to see it the other day, and was immensely 
struck, not only by the extent of the display, but also by the high 
average excellence thereof. Of course, when you exhibit 
over 300 pictures together it is impossible to avoid the 
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inclusion of some banalities and futilities. But there are fewer of 
these than at any other recent exhibition I have seen. I must 
say, however, that I was impressed by the fact that, technically 
speaking, the best work came from abroad. It seems as though 
the foreign artists, when working in a new medium, endeavour to 
satisfy themselves first not only as to its intrinsic and individual 
excellences, but also as to its limitations; and having satisfied 
themselves as to the principle governing its employment, they 
bear these well in mind while working. It is the fault of the 
Englishman, however, that he endeavours to make his new 
medium fulfil the mission of that familiar one in which he has 
hitherto worked. So the Pastel Society has presented to us too 
many imitations of oil paintings executed in colcured chalk, and, 
save in the case of the strangers, too few examples of work 
characteristic of the true genius of Pastel. Still, as I have said, 
the show is on the whole a most admirable one, and almost worth 
while your running up from the country for the day to see. 

Arthur D—— came into the club the other evening fresh 
from a matinée performance at St. James’s Hall, in which a 
great number of well-known actors and actresses had taken 
part, in aid of the Grosvenor Hospital for Women and Children. 
He seemed to have been particularly taken with a story Cyril 
Maude had told in the course of a sketch he gave dealing with 
the trials of an actor-manager. It seems worth the retelling. 
The dramatis persone are two children playing at Mama. The 
elder one, who was Mama, described as being the wife of a 
Sir Thomas somebody, is discovered lying on a sofa languidly 
fanning herself. To her enter the younger child in the character 
of a nurse, carrying with her on a tray a large doll. ‘ The 
baby has arrived, your ladyship,” she says. Her lady, still 
languidly fanning herself, replies, ‘‘ Please inform Sir Thomas 
at once.” 

The Daily Mail has a horrifying story to the effect that a 
manufactory is in existence for the manufacture of rubies, and that 
within the last few months a large number of these have been 
put upon the market. They are said to have the pure trans- 
parency, the rich red colour, and the hardness which make the 
true pigeon’s blood ruby rarer and higher in price than the 
diamond. For, as you know, a good ruby when over a carat 
in weight is worth from £20 to £100 per carat, or almost 
double the value of a blue-white diamond. The Mail has 
consulted an alleged expert, who declares that a French 
firm is actually turning out artificial rubies which can only 
be distinguished from the real stone by elaborate microscopic 
examination. The syndicate, which it is said is commercially 
working the process, made a certified profit of £37,000 last year. 
The story seems to me rather a dubious one, but I can under- 
stand even experts being deceived, for my friend V——, who, as 
you know, is an acknowledged authority on precious stones, told 
me once that there were only three recognised judges of what 
the trade knows as coloured stones in London, and, of course, it 
was impossible that all the stones on the market should be sub- 
mitted to them. V—— also told me what I believe is not generally 
known, namely, that within the last six months emeralds of the 
ri. ht colour have increased enormously in value. The jewellers 
look forward to their taking the place of pearls in popular 
estimation. As you doubtless know, pearls have more than 
doubled in value during the last year or two, and perfectly- 
matched specimens of fine quality nowadays bring almost any 
price. Diamonds, however, despite the extremely sagacious 
manner in which the De Beers people have handled the market 
they control, show a tendency towards slight depreciation in 
value. 

Yours as ever, 


CHARLES TOWNLEY. 





HE Duke of Sutherland, I hear on the best authority, is the latest recruit 
to the army of cyclists. Hitherto he has been content to follow his 
beautiful consort in a gig when she was out on her machine. The 

Duchess is a most daring rider, and coasts down hills of all but dangerous steep- 
ness along the wild coast of Caithness; in fact, when touring in that region last 
summer, I heard certain details as to her prowess that would have been difficult 
to credit but for the fact that my informant was an eye-witness, and above 
suspicion. 

Signs of spring were agreeably manifest last week-end on a journey I took 
down to Worthing. Nature was much more forward than might have been 
expected. On the hazel bushes hung the pendulous catkins, ripe with pollen 
the dog’s mercury was in flower, and primrose plants displayed their soft 
crinkled leaves, while, above ali, I heard the lark for the first time this year. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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On 2 quiet road like that between Horsham and Worthing one sees an 
astonishing amount of bird and animal life. Green linnets, chaffinches, robins, and 
wrens were repeatedly encountered, while hares and rabbits occasionally bounde:l 
across the road. At Worthing itself, by the way, an unusual state of things was 
visible, the wind blowing a perfect gale and the sea affording a picturesque 
presentment of rolling billows and boiling surf such as is seldom seen at that 
tranquil resort. 

Professor Bryce, M.P., has cheered the hearts of cyclists by a notable 
speech which he delivered recently at the Manchester Art Museum. Not only 
did he warmly advocate the establishment of cycle tracks in cities, but he 
strongly animadverted on the inaction of the railway companies towards wheel- 
men. On. the former topic he said that it was well worth considering whether 
large-minded and progressive municipalities should not undertake the duty of 
providing, on every side of the city, and if possible round the city, at a certain 
diameter from the centre, cycle tracks, especially set apart for the use of cyclists. 
By means of these tracks it would be very much easier to get quickly into the 
country, and with much less risk. From this he passed on to the railway 
trouble, and it is with the greatest delight that one reads his trenchant 
declarations. It was really time, he said, that the railway companies began to 
do something for the cyclist. This surely was one of the matters in which the 
State would be entitled to interfere. He would like to see on all the great 
lines a cyclists’ train, or two such trains, running on Saturday afternoons, with 
vans specially prepared for carrying the cycles, thus taking cyclists six or eight 
miles from the city to have their country run, and then bringing them back in 
the evening. After a suggestion of this comprehensive order from a legislator, 
who can blame the cyclist for the humble and far less sweeping requests for 
more consideration all round ? 

The Zimes put in a powerful claim the other day for the wheelman, and 
remarked that the decision in the Bristol lighting-up case might act as ‘‘ a useful 
corrective of the undue zeal of certain magistrates in regard to bicyclists.” It 
further stated that it was ‘‘ clear that in the view of many rural policemen, their 
chief duty is not to apprehend criminals who have stolen or robbed with 
violence, or otherwise broken the Queen’s peace. The culprit who is to be run 
down most eagerly is the bicyclist who, on foot, trundles his machine perhaps 
for a few yards on the pathway, or who, according to the practised eye of the 
policeman, exceeds the legitimate rate of speed. In some benches of magistrates 
there lingers apparently a belief that the bicyclist sallies out to maim and slay. 
A drayman or van-driver charged with furious or reckless driving defends 
himself with the knowledge that no prejudice exists against him. Could the 
same be always said as to a bicyclist accused of a similar offence ?”” There was 
much more to similar effect ; in fact, the article was a welcome résumé from an 
influential quarter of the cyclist’s case at the present moment. 

It appears, nevertheless, to have seriously perturbed the Bristol Times and 
Mirror, which considers itself in duty bound to defend the action of the local 
bench in defiance of all logic and common-sense. It characterises the article as 
a ‘* beatification of the cyclist,” and expresses the opinion that he is no better 
than he should be. Commenting on the 77mes’ remark that ‘‘ the early bicyclists 
complained that they were treated like the early Christians,” the Bristol journal 
denies that the early bicyclists were ‘‘ quite so blameless and mildly innocuous 
in their conduct as the early Christians are said to have been. If we may 
venture to’ express an opinion,” it proceeds, ‘‘ it is that bicycling in its early days 
was an incipient public nuisance of the most abominable and dangerous kind ; 
and the authorities made few or no attempts to mitigate it, unti! they were 
obliged to move by the strong clamour of offended and disgusted public opinion.” 
This is all very absurd. The early cyclists were too insignificant in point of 
numbers, and too harmless in their behaviour, to constitute a public nuisance, 
and so far from legislation being introduced in-response to the ‘‘ strong clamour 
of offended and disgusted public opinion,” the only enactment that specially 
deals with cycles was passed at the instigation of wheelmen themselves, and by 
them has ever been regarded as the ‘‘ Cyclists’ Magna Charta”—the Local 
Government Act of 1888 to wit. The Bristol journal also characterises the 
cyclist’s argument in the test case as a quibble. Her Majesty’s judges were 
of a different opinion, and so little did the magistrates think of the validity of 
their own case that they failed even to brief counsel to appear on their behalf. 

THE PILGRIM. 














Pho ographic C ompe tition. 





r SHE conductors of Country Lire, being in a position of 





great advantage for the appreciation of the merits of 
amateur artists in photography, have determined to do 
all that lies in their power to encourage the efforts of amateurs. 

They therefore offer a prize of £5 for the best set of photo- 
graphs illustrative of wintry scenes at or about an old country 
house. The photographs should be silver prints, preferably 
on printing-out paper, and not less than six in number, and must 
reach the offices of the paper on or before the 31st day of March, 
1899. They must be carefully packed, and addressed to the 
Editor in a parcel marked clearly on the outside with the words 
‘Country Lire Photographic Competition.” Each individual 
photograph must also, for purposes of identification, be marked 
with the name and address of the competitor. 

The decision of the Editor in allotting the prize will be final 
and without appeal ; and the Editor desires it to be known that in 
arriving at his decision he will take into particular consideration 
the important matter of choice of subject. Snow scenes and 
hoar frost effects offer, in his opinion, great opportunities, and 
when episodes in the life of bird or beast can be introduced, the 
pictures will certainly be regarded with a favourable eye. 

The judgment of the Editor will be pronounced in the 
month of April, and the right of publishing reproductions of the 
winning pictures will be reserved. Apart from the prize-winning 
photographs, it is understood the Editor has the right to 
publish any photographs sent in on payment of ros. 6d. for each 
one used. 
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us the notes of atwo months’ visit to the Central 

Provinces for publication, with some photographs of 
the bag made. We are very glad to receive contributions of 
this kind, and willingly accede to his request. The bag, made 
by one gun, was twenty-one head of big game, composed of four 
bison, four buffalo, two tigers, one bear, and ten deer, mostly 
sambhur and cheetul. That the old-fashioned sport of Central 
India continues on the whole to be among the best. open to 
British sportsmen, and that the excitement and danger of 
some forms of it is as great as ever, bas always been 
maintained in these columns, and is amply borne out by the 
particulars given by our correspondent. 

The Indian 
buffalo, never very 
reliable in its domesti- 
cated state, has always 
had a bad reputation 
when wild, especialiy 
solitary bulls. But 
we doubt if, even in 
the early days when 
Sir Samuel Baker shot 
them in Ceylon, these 
huge brutes were more 
bent on mischief than 
those whose horns are 
the most striking 
objects in the trophy 
which forms the first 
of our illustrations. 
But our correspondent 
shall speak for himself. 

* On April 27th,” 
he writes, ‘‘ I reached 
the outskirts of the 
district I was looking 
for, and strolled out 
with only one man 
and my 303 rifle, 
looking for cheetul. 
At first we had no 
luck, but on my way 
home I suddenly saw 
a great black back 
among some _ long 
grass slightly below 
me, and about 8o0yds. 
away. I slipped 
behind a tree, and 
out walked a_ big 
buffalo bull. He was 
grazing, and gradually 
got nearer and nearer. 
I was awlully excited, 
and could not resist a 
Shot as he gave me 
a lovely chance at his 
shoulder between two 
trees. Fortunately 
there is not much 
report and no smoke 

rom a *303, for the 
buffalo, though 
puzzled, began regu- 
larly hunting through 
the jungle for the 
disturber of his peace. 
He was getting out 
of sight, and I shifted 
my position to keep 


M R. R. W. D. BELLEW, of the 16th Lancers, sends 








THE MIXED SPOILS. 


him in view, but he must have heard me, for he turned 
and began making his way back. As opportunities offered, 
I dodged to keep out of sight and on his flank, and soon 
got another shot at his other shoulder. This upset him 
altogether, and he began rushing about, getting unpleasantly 
close. My next two shots hit trees; the jungle was very 
thick, and I was not over-steady, for I didn’t like the look 
of things, and I couldn’t have stopped him (if he had 
spotted me) with such a light rifle. By a lucky chance, how- 
ever, he turned away and exposed his flank. I heard the bullet 
thud, and off he went through the jungle, grunting and snorting. 
My man had made himself scarce, I don’t know where—up a tree, 
I believe, for shikaris hate buffalo. He now appeared, and took 
up the track. There 
was very little blood 
on it, but it was deeply 
marked, and the buf- 
falo was probably hard 
hit. After going about 
two milesit grew dark, 
and we had to give up 
and return to camp. 

** Next morning, 
but this time with a 
12-bore, and a ‘500 
express, we took up 
the tracks where we 
had left them the night 
before. I had a good 
tracker with me _ be- 
sides, and a_ coolie 
with water and some 
grub, for I didn’t know 
how far the trail might 
lead us. After going 
for four miles over 
some bad ground, 
which my __ tracker 
crossed without a 
pause, he suddenly 
stopped and pointed. 
With some difficulty 
I made out the black 
tips of a pair of horns, 
just visible over some 
highish grass about 
25yds. off. I advanced 
step by step, ready 
to blaze off at the 
slightest movement, 
but nothing happened 
till I came to the edge 
of a clearing, and 
there was the buffalo, 
apparently dying, 
about royds. off. I 
fired behind his 
shoulder, hoping to 
kill him, but it only 
galvanised him into 
temporary life. He 
blundered up, and 
stumbled against a 
tree. Another shot 
finished him, and I 
was the proud 
possessor of A 
NinE-Foot Tropny of 
horns. It took eight 
hours’ filthy work to 
get off his head, and 
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it was as much as we could do to turn the great 
carcase over.” 

Nine feet seems an astonishing length for 
the horns of any of the bovide, even when 
measured along the curve. But a bull subse- 
quently shot, the horns of which are shown in 
the trophy, measured oft. gin. along the curve, 
and in the British Museum is a single buffalo 
horn measuring 77}in. One of the skulls shown 
below was that of a broken-horned bull; the 
perfect horn was 52in. along the curve. This 
animal was quite as savage as the first killed. 
It was credited with the death of two or three 
natives, killed out of pure malice, when it had 
come across them in the jungle. ‘ I found him 
first in a nullah,’’ says Mr. Bellew. ‘ He 
had one broken horn and was a savage. I 
fired at the back of his head, hoping to drop 
him at once, but hit him too far back between 
the shoulders; he promptly turned and came 
for me, but the nullah was too steep for him, 
and as he swung back I gave him the other 
barrel of the 12-bore in the ribs. He then 
went up the nullah to where the bank sloped 
a bit, scrambled up, and came for me again. 
My shikari had shoved my *500 into my hands, 
and as he got near me | fired both barrels into 
his chest. Fortunately this turned him, and 
he went off. I seized my 12-bore again, and 
foolishly ran after him, burst through some 
bushes, and there he was waiting for me. 
As I appeared he charged, and I only just had time to fire 
both barrels, the last of which brought him to his knees. 
Now came a most unpleasant few minutes. We were only 
two or three yards apart, and the jungle was too thick to 
move. I had only time to load one barrel before he was up 
again. Twice more I knocked him down, and twice more he 
got up to reach me. ‘The fourth time he fell I had time to 
load both barrels, and was very glad to find myself out of a tight 
place. Every bullet, some eleven or twelve, had hit him at 
only a few yards’ range, and he had inspired me with a very 
wholesome respect before he died. On May 5th I got a couple 
of bison, I fired at a bull and he disappeared; the smoke 
hung fora moment, and everything stampeded. I ran on towards 
where I had last seen him, but when about halfway there 
caught sight of what I thought was the same bull standing on 
the borders of the jungle. I fired again, and saw him drop. 









HEN Wake and I shared rooms 
together, I remember he astonished 
me greatly by announcing one day that he purposed to buy a 
retriever dog. ‘Quite young,” he said. “If you get them 
young you can train them just the way you want.” 

Of course I was full of objections—that we lived in a street, 
that our rooms were small, that we worked in offices all day, 
that we had no time to train dogs of any kind, and certainly not 
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MEADS AND HORNS. 


This was really a second bull. The first was a little nearer, 
lying shot through the heart.” The contrast between the horns 
of the buffalo and the bison, or gaur, is very striking, and is 
clearly shown in the illustrations. THe Mixep Sports of the 
two months included two tigers—-one a tigress, killed at the 
end of April from a machan, after being driven out of a 
cave by beaters, and the other a fine young tiger, measuring 
Sft. 6in. 

The rains came on three weeks before the close of the two 
months’ trip, and this period, largeiy spent in travelling, only 
added a bear and some deer to the bag. The mixed trophy is 
well worth careful inspection. Where else but in British India 
could a’ finer set of examples be obtained in a country which 
is under law and order, while big game of this calibre and 
interest survives? We hope that others of our readers may 
send us the results of their sport and experiences in like fashion. 


sporting dogs. But there was a light-hearted enthusiasm about 
Wake, and he soon convinced me that to train and keep a 
retriever was the easiest thing in the world. 

The dog, a puppy of ancient lineage, arrived in due course ; 
a black soft ball with two eyes, other features somewhat con- 
fused, very unsteady on his legs, but withal a certain swagger in 
his rolling gait natural to a great-grandson of Merry Monarch 
and Lady Bounce, and a grandson of Champion Zelston and 
Dame Biddy. 

At dinner the dog was christened with due solemnity 
Martin Licutroot, after the name of the faithful companion of 
Hereward the Wake. My friend also gave me a short sketch of 
how to train a dog. ‘ Never beat a dog if you can help it. 
Beating breaks the spirit of a highly-bred dog. Scold them when 
they have done wrong ; they take it to heart far more.” 

Many such wise maxims he told me, until I felt convinced 
that Wake had a thorough grasp of how 
a dog should be educated, and any dog in 
his hands must turn out a perfect success. 

At first Martin was all that a good 
puppy should be. It was not, I think, 
until he had mastered the difficult operation 
of ascending and descending the stairs that 
I began to see that spirit of independence 
and insubordination that was to prove the 
trial of his owner’s life. 

About this time Wake began to train 
Martin to retrieve and to have a soft mouth. 
He did this more perhaps to demonstrate 
his own ability as an instructor of dogs 
than from any notion that Martin would 
ever be required to retrieve game. ‘‘ Never 
let a retriever bite a hard thing,” he said, 
sagely—‘‘ it spoils his mouth; let him 
play with your hands.” Consequently 
Martin played with Wake’s hand, and, 
having teeth like needles, must have hurt 
Wake a good deal. But this he bore 
cheerfully for the good cause. 

Now Martin cared for other soft things; 
boots, rugs, curtains, and everything fell to 
rags ina short space oftime. The dog never 
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seemed to sleep or grow tired. He rampaged about the house, 
tripped up the servant maid, and generally created the most 
fearful havoc. One day I came into Wake’s rooms. He was 
writing, and Martin seemed quiet under the table. I suggested 
agame of chess. We hunted a long time for the chessmen, and 
at last found them under the table scattered round Martin. 
Most of them had died a death of torture, for their heads had 
been slowly chewed off, and even the sacred queens were fearful 
to gaze upon. ‘These are puppy tricks,’’ Wake said, as he 
collected the fragments of a pawn, but I noticed he seemed 
depressed, and his face was beginning to wear a drawn and 
anxious look. 

Next began the more serious and anxious business of training 
the dog to follow at heel. Wake was very firm about only 
feeding Martin on biscuits. ‘If they can’t get much exercise, 
don’t give them meat,’’ was an early maxim. Another was, 
“If a dog won’t come when called, don’t run after him, but 
walk away, and he will soon follow.” 

But Martin did not care for this featureless diet of dog 
biscuits, but craved for hors-d’euvres. With a nose of the 
greatest delicacy, he could scent the odour of some antiquated 
tit-bit cast out in the gutter nearly a mile distant. Off would 
fly Martin, while Wake, blowing on his whistle like a steam- 
engine, would stop several omnibuses, and bring any number of 
cabs, but not, alas! the dog. Then he would walk up and down 
biting his lip until Martin returned. The first punishment was 
blowing the whistle in the dog’s ear, which seemed to amuse 
both the dog and the crowd of street boys who collected to 
watch the fun. Wake, abating something of his original 
theories, began to think that the dog had too much spirit, and 
that a slight breaking of it would do no harm. 

Thus the real trouble began. No violence on Wake’s part 
seemed to be able to cure that dog from roaming after unautho- 
rised victuals, but when his appetite was satisfied he would follow 
demurely about soyds. behind Wake. Poor Wake tried every 
ruse possible to catch the dog. I have seen him throw himself 
down flat on the road, and at first Martin would run up to see 
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what was the matfer, but he soon found out that his master 
would stretch out a hand, and proceed to wreak vengeance with 
a whip upon him for his misdeeds. The dignified appearance of 
disdain of which Wake had spokea, as the approved method of 
attracting a dog, soon disappeared, and I have met him lurking 
round the corner of a wall, so that when the unsuspecting 
Martin trotted round he might be caught and thrashed. But 
this ruse soon failed, for the dog had a marvellous power of 
inductive reasoning, and in the future carefully walked in the 
middle of the road. 

My friend took these matters terribly to heart. His face 
grew more drawn and careworn. He scarcely ever smiled, and 
would sit musing, perhaps on the failure of his most cherished 
ideals. Once when the dog evaded him in a more than usually 
clever way, I laughed out loud. Wake, whose nerves were 
sadly overstrung, gave me his opinion of my conduct in more 
forcible than delicate language. I did not resent his outburst, 
for I judged that tribulation had made him hardly responsible 
for his actions. At last I saw that something must be done. Wake 
could not break Martin’s spirit, but Martin had broken Wake’s. 
He was now cross and moody, and a wreck of his former self. 

I persuaded him to arrange to send the dog to a dog-breaker. 
But just before the day when Martin should have gone to his 
training school he fell ill with distemper, and was sent to the 
veterinary surgeon. For a week the dog was lying at death’s 
door, litthe more than skin and bone. I went with Wake to see 
him. Poor Martin, when he saw Wake, tried to wag his tail, and 
crawling up to him laid his nose in his hand with a satisfied 
whimper. In spite of all the trouble the dog had caused, I could 
see that Wake freely forgave him. Martin recovered, then had 
a relapse, and was worse than before. Wake was almost heart- 
broken with suspense. 

But the end was not a sad one. For Martin recovered, 
became a better and wiser dog, and now will follow Wake and 
do his utmost bidding. Indeed, the dog was not by nature 
depraved, but his brain developed too fast, and where Wake 
failed the distemper succeeded. H. I, BRackENBURY. 
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RITISH COLUMBIA has been described as ‘a sea of 
B mountains.” In reality it is a territory where rock and 
water have been in conflict for ages, and this fact alone 
is sufficient to indicate the enormous potentialities of wealth 
which it offers. The high altitude of many of the mountains and 
the northerly latitude of much of the land enable the rock to 
confine the water in glaciers and vast snow-fields; and if for the 
moment the rock appears to have got the better of its adversary, 
and to have caged it effectu- 
ally and eternally, the final 
victory will be on the other 
side. The glacier scrapes and 
pounds upon its heavy march ; 
the snow, by its own weight 
of accumulated powdery par- 
ticles, drives and slides between 
the peaks. The descending 
moisture carries with it the 
treasures of the rock, despoil- 
ing it of its gold, and hurrying 
by leaps and bounds to escape 
with its prey into the sea. 
Then down in the great lakes 
the old struggle is again 
resumed. The water cannot 
drag the rock to the dungeons 
below the ocean. Bit by bit 
the lake is silted up — it 
becomes a marsh, then a wide 
valley subject to floods, and, 
finally, a prairie crossed by a 
river, 
The richness of the soil on 
these prairies, along the shores 
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of the lakes, or on the banks of the rivers, may be imagined. Upon 
the foot-hills (banks deposited by the river or islands in the old 
lake) and on the mountains the soil is frequently shallow, but on 
the level of the lake-beds its depth occasionally goes down to 
12ft. or 14ft. Cropping and treatment vary according to the 
climate, which depends on geographical features. On the coast 
the vegetation is tremendous and dense, so that clearing the land 
is a very costly matter. Whereas in one part irrigation—at least 
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once in summer—is essential, in others 
ample drainage to get rid of surplus 
water, and secure dyking to prevent 
floods, must be resorted to, Thus the 
conflict is continued between the 
elements, til] the brain and the hand of 
man comes in to combine the good of 
rock and water, and turn both to his 
own advantage. 

But whatare the special advantages 
offered by this Province to the British 
settler—not to the man who hurries into 
the country to speculate and grab what 
he can get, but to the man who finds 
the old country too narrow to offer him 
the chances of a comfortable home and 
a fair income? As compared with any 
other part of Canada, and with most 
parts of the world, the climate of 
British Columbia is eminently attrac- 
tive. The winter’s cold is a still cold, 
without the torture of the blizzards of 
the North-West. The shore which 
fronts the Pacific is deeply indented 
and mountainous, with the results that 
ships obtain ample harbourage, .and 
the moisture from the sea is arrested, 
causing a great deal of humidity on 
one side of the coast range, and a dry 
belt on the other. But those clouds 
which are sufficiently high to pass 
over the coast range reach currents which carry them on till 
they meet with the Selkirks—a range running parallel with and 
close to the Rockies. Here the rainfall descends again, the 
clouds are driven back, and consequently in the districts of 
the Kootenays there is no necessity for irrigation. Allowance 
against altitude and latitude must be made for the warm air 
which comes from the Pacific and passes between the mountains. 
This fact accounts for valleys to the north, near the coast, being 
warmer than others further inland, though situated at a lower 
altitude and in a more southern latitude. 

It follows, naturally, with a land whose geological formation 
is full of sharp contrasts and whose climate varies, though the 
soil remains everywhere rich and productive, that agriculture 
will depend chiefly upon specialities. In some places the 
thermometer rarely drops below zero, as on Okanagan Lake, and 
here tomatoes and peaches ripen in the open air without even 
the protection of a wall, and tobacco produces a cigar leaf. In 
Lillooet and Cariboo men may taste all the rigours of the Arctic 
Zone. Upon the coast and on the islands the climate is similar 
to that of Southern England. Here vegetation is rampant owing 
to the richness of the soil, combined with humidity and warmth, 
and consequently weeds are a serious drawback. There are 
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localities where the climate has been likened to Essex. County in 
Ontario, or to Auvergne in Central France. 
Hitherto this great diversity of climate has had an adverse 
effect upon settlement. Men came into the country from 
Ontario, or the North-West, and started crops and farming on 
the same lines as their previous experience, making no allow- 
ance for aspect, soil, and climate. Though a man may very 
profitably learn something of Canada and Canadians near home 
in Ontario, he must be prepared to find that many of the ways of 
the East will require modification or even reversal in the West. 
In the case of apples it has only been discovered, quite recently, 
that, generally speaking, home varieties answer better in the 
Province than do Canadian. The matter of growth and the 
style of pruning is totally different in Ontario; and for want of 
experience in these particulars the first orchards have not been 
successful. The loss to the Province owing to the false start 
made by the pioneer fruit-growers has been immense; but 
whoever takes up the business at the present time will reap the 
full benefit of other people’s experience. 
There is no district in British Columbia where cattle and 
wheat can be produced wholesale as in the North-West ; and it 
has been a mistake from which the Province still suffers that the 
land was allowed to pass into a few 
hands, with the consequence of reckless 
over-stocking till the ranches were 
eaten out and are now useless. The 
only way to treat the narrow valleys 
and scraps of prairies is to settle them 
with several settlers upon small hold- 
ings to produce crops of such choice 
description as will repay the cost of 
transport. The country has an added 
feature which must be accepted in 
conjunction with those bestowed upon 
it by the hand of Nature—namely, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway—and pre- 
cisely as the rocks and rivers must be 
reckoned with as offering obstacles, and 
closing one market and opening another, 
so will this railway affect, either 

~ advantageously or the reverse, those 
who know how to deal with it. The 
cattle and corn of the North-West are 
brought down into the mining camps 
of the West, but the company is only 
too glad to take back car-loads of small 
fruits, vegetables, and apples, provided 
the farmers will co-operate in some 
such society as the British Columbian 
Fruit Exchange or Fruit Growers’ 
Association, and collect the produce 
from valley to valley. 

The subject ot capital and profit 
is by no means an easy matter to deal 
with. If we take the first we shall find 
that much depends on the individual 
and the business he selects. If we 
take the other we must add to those 
of the former some compurison with 
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what the same sum invested elsewhere 
would bring in. The price of land 
varies so much that it is impossible 
to give any statistics which could be 
applied generally. There may be good 
uncleared land with a shack and a few 
acres under clover for sale at 1odol. to 
15dol. an acre. It cannot be recom- 
mended to any but labourers to pre- 
empt Government land at t1dol. an 
acre, owing to the excessively hard and 
expensive work of clearing. Roads 
and communications with markets and 
opportunities for co-operation are all 
items to beconsidered. In parts of the 
country mortgage companies have got 
hold of some of the best land and are 
screwing extortionate interest out of 
the wretched occupants. Before long 
some of these farms will be given up, 
and at first an effort will no doubt be 
made to induce the purchaser to pay a 
high price by taking up a fresh mort- 
gage. This should be resisted. The 
price of land ought to come down con- 
siderably below that to which it has 
already fallen, and even at the present 
time a man who knows how to set 
about it should find no difficulty in 
purchasing a good improved farm, well 
situated, with water rights, house and 
buildings, for 35dol.an acre. The farms in British Columbia 
are smaller than those in Ontario and the North-West, and sixty 
acres is a fair holding. 

The great point requiring emphasis is that no man should 
start on any farm under-capitalised. He must, therefore, con- 
sider his crop. Wheat is the cheapest except forage—an almost 
natural growth. Then come small fruits for a quick return, such 
as strawberries and currants; then dairying, hard fruits, and, 
lastly, crops requiring a factory, such as tobacco and hops. 

It is better to go into any other business under-capitalised. 
The farmer who goes bankrupt is ruined, and almost invariably 
his farm is ruined too. No man should take up farming 
in British Columbia without banking an ample margin for 
the purchase of new machinery, or to enable him to withhold a 
crop from market, or to rush one in. Without it he may 
be stranded— perhaps for £50—with no helper but the 
money-lender, and the moment in which he borrows will be the 
worst in his life. A whole book might be written on this 
subject alone. To usury more than to any other cause must be 
traced the world-wide depression of agriculture. Russia, Texas, 
Washington, India, and the North-West bear witness. In 
any trade the sale of bankrupt stock affects prices disastrously to 
the producer, and this is going on in agriculture all over the 
world. The amount of suffering is not to be measured by 
words, and it may be questioned whether any orthodox hell 
hereafter will adequately punish the usurers for the hell they 
inflict on their fellow-creatures here. 

The profits upon farming in British Columbia probably 
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NORMAL GROWTH OF APPLES. 


exceed those in Ontario, and are less than those in the North- 
West. Land is cheaper in Ontario, but much of it is exhausted, 
and markets are so difficult to operate that dairy produce and 
even eggs are sent by car-loads to the mines in Kootenay. 

In the North-West free grants are made of 160 acres, and 
it has been said that £500 is ample capital. It is difficult to 
endorse this statement, but in certain cases it may be sufficient. 
If, however, we consider the ratio of physical comfort to which 
the ordinary family is accustomed which could afford £500 to 
start a son, the sum does not appear adequate for the North- 
West. Very slight acquaintance with farming will inform any- 
one of the hardships incident, even in this country, to lack of 
suitable buildings and absence of implements and machinery. 
The same applies to a house. The work of the dairy and 
laundry requires convenient apparatus and appliances. Unless, 
therefore, a young man is prepared to work as farm labourers 
will not work at home, and see his sister become something 
worse than a charwoman, he must start with adequate provision. 
In the North-West domestic servants are almost out of the 
question. The Chinaman common in British Columbia objects 
to the cold and desolation of the prairies. The winter is long 
and very severe, actually prohibiting outdoor amusement. It 
must also be remembered that starting under-capitalised means 
a continual drain upon profits for years to come—if the money- 
lender is escaped. 

In British Columbia the climate is less rigorous, and the 
people, collected into settlements, form sociable circles within 
the valleys. Timber and fuel are everywhere abundant, and the 
log cabin is warm and com- 
fortable. There is plenty of 
occupation and sport. Land, 
if purchased at not too high a 
figure, will rise in value as it 
is improved by fencing, plant- 
ing, and building, and as 
population increases. In a 
word, the Province wih in 
time become residential. This 
can never happen in the 
North-West, and its virgin soil 
may deteriorate under the only 
crops it can produce—as that 
in Ontario has done. 

It may be said that if 
there is a certainty for which 
men are prepared to work and 
wait, it is the prospect of a 
happy home life on farms in 
British Columbia. 

One piece of warning it is 
necessary toadd: The ‘“‘tender- 
foot” must be very careful of 
new acquaintances. The “ dis- 
interested friend ’’ who proffers 
‘* advice,” and even hospitality, 
is everywhere. It is impos- 
sible to fix the nationality of 
these gentry. Some of them 
are undoubtedly Canadians. 
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America, it is said, has several organisations for the purpose, but 
a quota is supplied by the disreputable sons of gentlemen who 
have been “ kicked out” of the old country, and live on ‘ remit- 
tances from home.” These are the most dangerous of all. The 
boy who emigrates will have to buy his experience in this as 
in many other respects. But he may rely upon the Government 
agents stationed throughout Canada to advise him as to his 
friends and those persons with whom he takes up money trans- 
actions. Here the‘ sign-post”’ will beinvaluable, andthe direction 
pointed should be followed with absolute fidelity. 

In the speech of the Governor of British Columbia on the 
occasion of the recent opening of Parliament, special reference is 
made to the improvement which has taken place in the prospects 
of agriculture in the Province. ‘It is with pleasure,” runs the 
passage, ‘that I can refer to the general improvement which 
has taken place in the condition of our agricultural community. 
With abundant crops and an ever-expanding home market, there 
is little doubt that in the future agricultural pursuits will contri- 
bute much more largely than heretofore to the wealth of the 
Province.” FRANCES MacNas. 


(70 be continued.) 


A GOOD DAY'S WORK. 


-FHIS is a very Prerry Kerr_te or Fish—fish of 
] all the same kind, caught all on ihe same day, and 
all in the same place, by one and the same angler, 
the lady whose portrait accompanies it. Seventeen good 
pike were the total of the day's catch, as here shown. 
They were caught in that beawiful stretch of the Avon 
that runs past the Avon Castle Hotel, one of those com- 
paratively few shooting and fishing hostelries where the 
visitor may find something to shoot and something to fish 
for. He may find an unusual measure of home-like comfort 
also, and the beauty of the grounds—wherein grow 
bamboos, and where parrots fly wild among the trees— 
suggests a kind of fairyland. Titania and Oberon surely 
had lodgings at the Avon Castle, though Shakespeare does 
not record any pike fishing enterprises on their part. 

The Avon here is a broad placid stream. One might 
think, at a glance, that if there are all these pike in it, there 
are not likely to be many other fish. But that is an error. 
The water is wide, and there is room for all. It isa ‘* great 
place entoirely” for coarse fish of all sorts. The trout 
fishing, actually in the Castle water, does not amount to 
very much at present; there is a trout stream reserved for 
hotel visitors, at some miles’ distance, and the proprietor is 
nursing and rearing a lot of rainbow trout that seem 
hungry enough to make sport look probable, and there is 
always at the right season the chance of a salmon. Not 
very many salmon are caught in these waters, but by 
compensation the Avon salmon is always a good one, 
always a big one—2olb. and over. But with the coarse 
fish there is always sport. They never seem to fail in 
number, in spite of the pike, and the chub take a deal 
of skill in the catching, with a very special fly that perhaps 
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the proprietor may give one the receipt for, or perhaps he may not. But the 
best receipt is good throwing, which is not communicable. 

A right good fisherman, you may be sure, was the lady that caught 
this kettle. 





Harpy ANNUAL FLOWERS. 


annual flowers must send in their orders for seed. When delays occur 

in sowing, naturally the plants are not in flower until after their 
appointed season. Asa rule, from early March until about the same time in 
April is the best period for seed sowing. There is no gain in sowing too eaily, 
when the ground is often wet and cold, and the seed frequently rots. Always 
wait for favourable weather, and remember the golden rule which we have often 
drawn attention to, namely, thin sowing. Seed sown too thick'y is not only 
wasted, but the seedlings have a stru'gle for existence afterwards. It is a 
matter of life or death, and even those able to smother others suffer in the warfare. 
Unless annuals make strong growth their flowering season is brief, and hence 
one hears them called ‘ fleeting,” scarcely worth sowing for the short time they 
are in bloom. All this, however, may be corrected by sowing thinly, permitting 
each little plant to expand and display its true character, and picking off seed 
vessels before they mature. Ordinary garden soil, unless very poor, will 
support the plants, but, as a rule, sunshine is necessary. Very few annuals are 
happy in the shade. No matter whether the plants are hardy, and therefore 
sown in the open garden, or half-hardy and raised under glass, the same rule as 
to thin sowing applies. Those under glass must, before they are transferred to 
the open ground, be well hardened off, otherw'se their growth will never be 
satisfactory. 


, | SHE time his arrived when all who wish to make their gardens gay with 


ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR EFFECT. 

Although using annuals freely and bo!dly in the garden is often satisfac- 
tory, great care must be taken not to use those kinds which are quickly over, 
leaving, of course, a blank to be hastily filled. Many dainty effects may, 
however, be obtained from a few kinds such as the blue Linum, a graceful 
flower of beautiful blue colouring, which is heightened when seen in a mass on 
the grass. Alonsoa Warcewiczi, bright scarlet, a slender, half-hardy annual, is 
very pretty in a small group, and one may add to these the following : 
Antirrhinums, or Snapdragons, clear self colours only, crimson, yellow, or white, 
from seed sown under glass now; Aquilegias, China Asters, tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, annual Chrysanthemums, Coreopsis, Chinese Pinks, the white 
Godetia, Duchess of Albany, Lavatera trimestris (the rose and white Mallow), 
the scarlet Linum grandiflorum rubrum, Mignonette, Nemesia strumosa Suttoni, 
an annual of great variety of colouring; the Nasturtiums, or Tropzolums, as 
they should be rightfully called, especially the dark-leaved, crimson-flowered 
Vesuvius ; Nicotiana affinis (the sweet-scented Tobacco), a very useful half- 
hardy annual for the summer garden ; Petunias of rich self colours, with flowers 
of medium size, not big, flabby petals which get torn by the wind; Phacelia 
campanularia, a beautiful blue flower to useas a groundwork to taller things, but 
which must have a warm, light, thoroughly well-drained soil; Phlox Drummondi, 
in all its varieties, so rich in colour and free in bloom, lasting for months in 
full beauty ; Poppies of all kinds, sowing the slender, tender-coloured Shirley 
varieties in the wilder parts of the garden ; Salpiglossis, very charming grown in 
a bed by itself, the flowers wonderfully varied in colour ; White Stocks for 
massing in beds ; Sweet Peas, Verbenas, and Zinnias. All of the kinds named 
are available for making large groups of, and the majority are, hardy annuals. 
We wrote of the half-hardy kinds recently. 

THE WitcH HAze-. 

Amongst winter-flowering shrubs none is more charming than the Witch 
Hazel (Hamamelis a borea), which a few days ago was a picture of colour in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. Fortunately, this hardy Japanese shrub is more popular 
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than a few years ago, when its name was scarcely known. We remember a 
wonderfully bright winter bed composed of this, and a groundwork of the little 
Gaultheria procumbens, a mass of crimson berries at this season. The 
Hamamelis was planted amongst it, and the shoots were covered almost with 
golden flowers, and twisted in a curious way. When the winter sun shines upon 
a group of the Witch Hazel in full bloom, the golden colouring is rich indeed. 
Ordinary garden soil is suitable for the shrub, but it must have a fairly open 
position, not in any way shaded by overhanging trees. 


PREPARING FOR THE SUMMER. 

Flower gardeners must think of the coming summer, and the plants they 
wish to use in the beds or borders. This is the time to raise seed of sub- 
tropical plants—Castor-oil, and so forth, which have big, broad leaves, welcome 
where the garden is sufficiently large to set off such noble foliage. Cannas and 
Dahlias must be thought of also, the old roots being brought from winter 
quarters and started in bottom heat to provide cuttings for making young plants. 
We would urge in particular that the Cactus Dahlia be made good use of, as the 
flowers are beautiful in form, varied in colour, and, with judicious thinning out 
of superfluous growth, also avoiding too high feeding, thrown well above the 
foliage. Each year this type of Dahlia seems to improve not only in the flower 
itself, but also in growth, although in the latter respect much has yet to be 


. accomplished. The Cactus Dahlia is so valuable for cutting that the writer has 


always a reserve bed of such kinds as Countess of Radnor, Delicata, Lady 
Pembroke, Starfish (orange-scarlet), Mrs. Fells (white}, Juarezi, and the White 
Pompon White Aster. We think that it is a mistake to mix too much rich 
manure with the soil at planting time, but recommend more applications of 
liquid manure afterwards as seem necessary for the free growth of the plant. 


PLANTING, 


In open weather continue planting Roses, trees and shrubs, and hardy 
perennials, although for the latter we prefer the spring, when new growth is 
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HE hoody crows—they 
have half-a-dozen local 
names—are a conun- 

drum, a puzzle in ornithology ; 
for nobody knows how closely 
they are connected with our 
old friend the carrion crow, or 
indeed whether they may not 
be simply varieties of the sane 
species. But I never heard 
of anybody making a pet of a 
carrion crow, which is easily 
done in the case of the hoody. 
All the same, there are many 
similarities between the two 
birds, apart from the mere 
matter of external markings. 
Structurally, there is no 
difference that can be detected 
bewteen the hoody and the 
carrion; the eggs of each vary, 
but the variations of each 
follow identical lines. Of the 
mere egg or egg-shell, no 
human being could say whether 
it belonged to the carrion crow 
or to the hoody. The two 
alleged species will even inter- C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
breed. The hoodies are also, 
like the carrions, late breeders, 
choosing most often as the site 
of their nests a crevice or a 
ledge of rock by the sea. 
Now the carrion usually builds 
in the fork of a_ tree, but, 
driven by necessity, he has 
been known to build on the 
ground; and the hoody, on the 
other hand, builds on a tree on 
occasion. Is the hoody a 
species in the making, adapting 
itself to seaside ways, and 
changing as it does so? For 
the present no man can say. 
Possibly Dr. Jaeger’s theories 
upon odour and savour might 
help the process of investiga- 
tion. The odour of either bird, 
indeed, we might probably 
detect without distinguishing. 
If, however, our palates de- 
tected a distinct savour in 
each bird, the question would 
be settled. But both birds 
Prefer carrion to any other 
victual, and the investigator 
might not survive totell the tale. 
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C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. NOT 
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* 
commencing. Roll and sweep lawns, and if poor give a dressing of wood-ashes, 
well-decayed manure, or bone manure. 


AN EARLY-FLOWERING TREE. 


It is strange that certain trees, though as beautiful as the fairest in the 
garden, remain rare. This is unfortunately true of a tree that, when the weather 
is kind, is as white as a snowdrift before February has flown. Of course, much 
depends upon the weather as to the date the tree blooms, but it is as early as 
any of what we may call the spring-flowering kinds to disclose its beauty to the 
awakening sun. This tree is Prunus divaricata ; it is not very tall, about 2oft. 
or so, but spreading in growth. There is an example of it near the green- 
house in the Royal Gardens, Kew. It is a tree for the lawn outskirts, and is as 
hardy as the Apple. 


CROCUSES IN THE WILD GARDEN. 


Soon the Crocuses will open their hearts to the sun, and in the garden of 
the writer the early C. Imperiati is a blaze of varied colour. Every year the 
mound near the Cumberland Gate at Kew is surfaced with colour—brilliant 
masses of purple, yellow, white, and other shades, the rich purple hues strong 


-and effective on the slopes, and reminding one of rich carpets hiding the grass. 


The Crocus is a very vigorous bulb. It seldom fails to flower abundantly, and 
its richness is as welcome as that of the soft-toned fluttering Daffodil. We look 
forward eagerly to these slopes of blossom, when, too, the early Narcissus Pallidus 
precox is shyly opening its flowers, to be followed soon by hosts of other 
Daffodils more golden than these. In the lower parts, the hardy Cyclamens, 
Primula japonica, Primroses of the woods and coloured varieties, and 
Snowdrops flower in the spring and early summer, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are pleased to assist our readers in 


all matters concerning the garden, and to receive notes and photographs ol 
interest for our column. 


CROW. 
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SWANMORE’ HOUSE, 


HANTS . os 


THE SEAT OF .. . 
MR. W. H. MYERS, MLP. 





downs and leafy vales, and gardens kissed by the sea, 

or nestling inland, where a hundred flowers, too tender 
to brave more Northern climes, luxuriate in the sunshine and 
shelter. Few are more beautiful and famous than the gardens 
of Mr. Myers, who is a thorough Englishman, loving sport and 
his gardens and farms. The mansion is modern, but, as our 
illustration depicts, charmingly quaint and Elizabethan in style, 
with its creeper-clad red brick walls. It was built by the father 
of the present owner, the late Mr. Charles Myers, and is delight- 
fully placed at an altitude of 395ft., and in a park of about 
100 acres. It commands views of land and sea, the eye 
wandering over the landscape to the favoured Isle of Wight, 
quivering, so to say, in the heat of a summer day. Everything 
is bright and gladsome, and, no matter whether one looks 
towards the north, south, east, or west, a beautiful panorama 
is spread out: here the Solent and Portsdown Hills, there the 
village church between tke trees breaking in upon a fair scene, 
whilst to its left in the distance is the Forest of Bere. 

The visitor 
to Swanmore 
House, whether 
an agriculturist 
or horticulturist, 
is in a_ happy 
land. The estate 
comprises nearly 
1,000 acres, and, 
as Mr. Myers 
takes _ personal 
interest in his 
farms, gardens, 
and people, 
everything is 
carried out in a 
large and inter- 
esting way. 
Allotment — gar- 
dening is a 
feature, and the 
villagers are 
happy in possess- 
ing a landlord 
who is a keen 
gardener and 
strives to instil 
into others the 
same love for 
outdoor life and 
its labours. 
Allotment — gar- 
dening is a 
profitable and 
refining pursuit. 
We wish every 
cottager in the 
land possessed 
his allotment 
quarter to till 
and crop, and 
would interest 
himself in this 
healthy _ recrea- 
tion. 

But we must 
leave the con- 
tented villagers, 
and seek the 
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garden and house. It is a house garlanded with a_ wealth 
of creepers and climbers which love this warm clime, but which 
would never attain luxuriance in the Midland and Northern 
Counties. We write this to tell those of our readers less happily 
situated than Swanmore that the flowers luxuriating here should 
not be planted haphazard everywhere. Those who are placed in 
the Southern Counties can clothe their homes with the creepers we 
mention, such as the Mexican orange-flower (Choisya ternata), of 
which a glorious specimen may be seen against a southern wall, 
its dense glossy green leafage and fragrant white flower clus- 
ters, like orange-blossom—hence the name—in quiet relief to the 
warm red brick of the house. Unhappily, though far hardier 
than many suppose, such luxuriance is not attained unless the 
position is most favourable. Akebia quinata, Abelia rupestris, 
and Berberidopsis corallina form a charming trio of tender shrubby 
climbers snug and vigorous in this Southern garden, vieing even 
with the many ivies to wreathe the house in verdure. Wherever 
possible, climbing plants in rich variety should be used against 
the house, if it admits of a verdant covering. A rose dangling 
over the porch, 
: thrusting its 
odorous shoots 
into the windows, 
or wreathing 
some gable-end, 
is a thing of 
beauty in itself, 
and, in company 
with a_ host of 
other climbers, 
drenches the 
garden with 
perfume. How 
pleasant is the 
breath of winter 
sweet (Chimo- 
nanthus) or the 
colour of yellow 
jasmine against 
a sunny wall in 
the supposed 
dreary month of 
January! But 
such climbers are 
neither costly nor 
troublesome to 
establish. 

The visitor 
will revel in the 
tree life at 
Swanmore, and, 
as Mr. Myers 
possesses a 
practical know- 
ledge of arbori- 
culture, many 
single specimens 
and a large 
variety of the 
most beautiful 
kinds adorn the 
grounds. Noless 
than half a 
million trees 
have been 
planted during 
the last twenty 
years. On the 
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Jawn one may 
see the cedar 
of Lebanon, 
its sombre 
green bran- 
ches in rich 
relief to the 
deciduous 
or ever- 
green trees 
and shrubs 
around, state- 
ly evergreen 
oaks, and a 
large  speci- 
men of the 
lily tree of 
China, the 
purplish 
variety of 
Magnolia 
Soulangeana. 
Nor must we 
forget the old 
mulberry 
tree, gnarled 
with age, but 
picturesque 
in growth and 
leaf, a tree to 
plant for its 
beauty as well as its deep black berries. Many noble beeches 
are conspicuous in the park, and on the western side a group of 
the golden elder and purple hazel makes a strong colour-picture 
in spring and summer, whilst the cleverly constructed ‘* Ha-ha” 
fences, hidden from view, divide the lawns from the park without 
disturbing the effect of an unbroken stretch of grass. Nothing 
finicking in the planting of Swanmore disturbs the eye. The 
sweeps of grass, the groups of trees and shrubs, and the house 
standing out boldly, without tree or rubbishy beds to spoil its 
simple beauty, display good taste. Quite recently several 
interesting alterations and improvements have been accomplished, 
owing to an additional wing having been added to the house. 
This rendered a reconstruction of the carriage drive necessary, 
with remodelling of the adjacent shrubberies and lawns, without, 
however, in any way spoiling their breadth. The lawn is a 
precious part of a garden. 

Hardy flowers of all kinds make clouds of colour through 
the spring, summer, and autumn in the wide borders. Pzeonies, 
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daffodils, 
larkspurs, 
colum bines, 
carnations, 
and pinks, 


the ‘‘old- 
fashioned”’ 
perennials we 
love so well, 
flower gaily 
in their ap- 
pointed sea- 
sons, ever 
changing, 
ever welcome, 
as the pro- 
cession moves 
slowly along, 
some flowers 
retiring, 
others ready 
to fill their 
places, until 
the time of 
the Michael- 
mas daisies or 
perennial 
asters, which 


GARDEN. "COUNTRY LIFE.” form the 
floral van- 
guard. Every plant is grouped or massed, the true and only 


way to display its effectiveness; and this simple method should 
be followed in all gardens, especially those of large dimensions. 

How beautiful is Swanmore in September! Autumn has 
touched the leaves with colour, and the woods are veiled with 
browns and ruddy crimsons, whilst in the borders the aster 
pours forth its blue colouring, rich and varied in shade, and 
delightful always. One long border is planted with the peren- 
nial aster, which is represented by no less than 100 varieties ; 
and this feast of colour is thrown into relief by massive hedges 
of laurel. It is always well to p!ant soft-coloured flowers against 
deep green leafage, for the sake of contrast. A radiant border is this, 
the willowy stems tossed about in the bracing autumn wind, and 
the dwarfer kinds masses of colour, as blue as the gentian of 
alpine pastures. From the dwarf aster Amellus bessarabicus 
to the tall A. Robert Parker there is wonderful diversity of 
expression, as one may glean from a glance at the collection 
at Swanmore. 
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No more beautiful flower of autumn exists than the starwort, 
whether grouped in a border by itself or planted amongst ever- 
green shrubs in the woodland or wilder parts, over which the 
slender flower-burdened stems are thrown in wild profusion. 

A charming nook on the north side of a tall tree group 
reveals an alpine garden, artistically designed and planted, and 
not the least interesting feature of Swanmore. Here are gathered 
together many delicate alpines from afar, and the more vigorous 
rock plants, the aubrietias, alyssums, saxifragas, iberis, and so 
forth, drape the stones with their luxuriant growth. In spring 
and early summer days the rock garden is full of colour, and it is 
interesting even in winter, when the fresh green foliage of 
saxifraga and sedum protects, may be, some little cyclamen 
flowering shyly in its retreat. 

The flower 
garden proper, 
although in 
many other 
places plants 
are grouped, is 
some distance 
from the house, 
and of parallelo- 
gram form. It 
is bounded on the 
south side by a 
trim hedge of 
holly, anddivided 
with hedges of 
American Arbor 
vite. In the 
summer one sees 
the same _ bold 
treatment, and 
an absence of 
fanciful crea- 
tions. The gay 
and popular 
tuberous 
begonia, zinnia, 
heliotrope, 
fuchsia, musk, 
and other 
flowers, inter- 
spersed with 
sub-tropical 
plants, make this Copyright 
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avery bright spot. In winter the beds are filled with shrubs, 
not left bare mounds of earth as interesting as a graveyard. 

The more domestic parts of a garden are not usually attrac- 
tive, but in the kitchen garden at Swanmore a broad grass path 
is fringed on either side by a bold border of flowers backed by 
a beautiful hedge of Berberis Darwini and common holly. This, 
we think, is a unique association, but brilliant and useful, an 
effective picture when the Berberis is aglow with its orange 
flowers. A feature that requires careful consideration in a 
garden is the hedge. Berberis and holly, holly by itself or 
mixed with quick, Japan roses, sweetbriar, yew, Thuja Lobbi, 
laurel, and a few other shrubs, are available, all preferable 
to dingy privet or iron fencing. 

We were charmed with a colony of bulbous flowers, Two 
acres of grass- 
land are planted 
with limes, 
elms, Spanish 
chestnut, and a 
noble tulip tree; 
but this is not 
all. Inthe grass 
are thousands of 
bulbs, and each 
spring a festival 
of flowers is held 
beneath the still 
leafless branches, 
masses of snow- 
drops lifting their 
pearly petals to 
the sun, followed 
by crocuses, 
daffodils, tulips, 
hyacinths, and 
many gems of 
March and April. 
We love to see 
the daffodils 
bending in the 
wind. These 
flowery. acres are 
gladsome indeed. 

It need 
scarcely be 
written that fruit 
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the open and under glass, is 
conducted with great success. 
But, perhaps, of all forms of 
indoor gardening, chrysanthe- 
mum growing has _ obtained 
most lasting renown for 
Swanmore House. Mr. 
Myers, with his  magnifi- 
cent flowers, has won scores 
of valuable prizes and 
challenge vases at the lead- 
ing exhibitions held during 
November. Of late years he 
has given up this form of 
amusement to a great extent, 
but it will be long before 
the Swanmore _ chrysanthe- 
mums are forgotten. 

The competition at the 
large shows was very keen 
when Mr. Myers exhibited his 
flowers, quite as much so, 
perhaps, as in the present time. 
We suppose some day the 
fashion for chrysanthemum 
shows will decline, but there is 
little or no evidence of it as yet. 


Books of the Day. 


ROMANCE of war and Court 
A intrigue is not exactly what 
we expect from Mr. Robert 

Barr. But it may be said at once that 
‘*The Countess Tekla” (Methuen) is an 
interesting and successful experiment. 
In his choice of subject Mr. Barr is 
following the fashion—the fashion 
that has been set for us lately by Mr. 
Stanley Weyman and Mr. Anthony 
Hope, and which finds expression on 
the stage in the double production of 
‘““The Three Musketeers.” The 
scene of Mr. Barr’s romance is laid in 
the Germany of the twelfth century. 
It was a period full of stirring incident, 
when every chance encounter might 
lead to the clash of steel, and the man 
who was not ready with sword or 
tongue was more than likely to find 
himself dangling from the nearest tree 
or battlement, without opportunity 
given for explanations. Mr. Barr 
makes good use of the chances pre- 
sented to him by the lawlessness of the 
times. The Emperor Rodolph, 
anxious to see for himself what is 
going on in the country over which he 
is de jure rather than de facto ruler, 
pays a visit in disguise, accom- 
panied by a single friend, to the city of 
Treves. Here he is at once fascinated 
by the beauty of the Countess Tekla, 
the ward of the wily and unscrupulous 
Archbishop, Arnold von Isenberg. 
Dismayed at the imminent prospect of 
marriage with a man she detests, the 
lady makes her escape attended only 
by her waiting-maid, a boatman, the 
maid’s lover, and the Emperor himself, 
and finds ultimate refuge in the castle 
of her uncle, a typical robber baron. 
The castle stands a siege of two years ; 
but when the situation is becoming 
desperate the Emperor makes his way 
through the beleaguering force to his 
own city of Frankfort, places himself 
at the head of an army that has been 
col'ected in his absence, redresses the 
wrongs of his Empire, and the 
inevitable conclusion is reached to the 
sound of marriagé bells, In a story so 
full of life and movement it would be 
unjust and ungenerous to enquire too 
closely into the probabilities, to ask, 
for instance, how far the Emperor’s 
lengthy disappearance is explained by 
the story of a mys‘erious pilgrimage to 
the Crusades, or why, when escape 
from the besieged castle was so easily 
contrived, he allowed two years to 
elapse before making the attempt. 
These are questions with which no true 
lover of romance will concern himself. 
It is enough that, from the first page 
to the last, incident follows rapidly 
“pon incident, that the Emperor is 
a very Richard for chivalry and 
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disreg ird of danger, and the Countess 
worthy of the happy issue of her 
troub'es. An amusing, if rather pro-y 
and long-winded, person is the Engl'sh 
archer, whose prowess with bow and 
arrow is as valuable to the defence of 
the castle as a battery of Maxim guns. 
Some of the episodes inevitably suggest 
compsrison with Mr. Anthony Hope, 
and though he has not the intellectual 
subtlety which distinguishes Mr. Hope 
at his best, Mr. Barr’s work stands the 
test remarkably well. Despite occa- 
sional lapses into modern thought and 
phrase, he succeeds in catching the 
flavour of medizvalism without over- 
loading his pages with archaistic 
aifectations. The book will be read 
through by anyone who takes it up. 

Sir William Magnay, in ‘‘ The 
Pride of Life’ (Smith, Elder), has 
had the courage to be conventional, 
which means no more than that his 
story, which pleases now, would have 
been equally pleasing twenty years ago. 
The book is an, thing but dull reading. 
A peer is put upon his trial for murder, 
and his only chance of escape from 
the silken rope rests upon the eviden e 
of a man who returns from Africa 
on the second day of the trial with 
all the senses knocked out of him by 
a rough and tumble with a lion. 
He can remember nothing; but Sir 
William Magnay is equal to the 
emergency. The important witness 
is kidnapped by the guilty parties, Copyright 
pursued by the Earl’s friends, and 
restored to reason through the friendly offices of another lion, who escapes from 
a burning tent ina travelling menagerie just in time to knock the senses into him 
again. In such an incident there is more thana touch of Surrey melodrama ; 
but there is plenty of good stuff in the book, and in Lord Arrandale too, who 
risks the good opinion of his class by a too intimite concern for the welfare of a 
mining village on his property, and by marrying a woman beneath him in rank. 
Sir William Magnay knows the world he is writing about. 

It is a diffexent world to which Mr. G, S, Fletcher introduces us in ‘ The 
Paths of the Prudent” (Methuen). A very prudent maiden is Miss 
Dorinthia Evadne Clementine Annwell when she comes to disturb the peace 
of the quiet Yorkshire village of Silcaster, as barmaid at the Bear Inn; so 
prudent that a harsher word for describing her conduct is always on the tip of 
the tongue. But somehow the word never comes. ‘‘I cannot resist informing 
you that there are two qualities already developed in this girl to an extent which 
is more than abnormal. The one is selfishness; the other is plausibility, made 
up of a stranze admixture of duplicity and dissimulation. . . . Being a 
woman, she wili probably turn out an adventuress.” Such was the verdict of 
the old phrenologist who examined her Lumps at the age of fifteen. ‘* Nowt 
but a lyin’, designin’, schemin’ hussey,” said old Swain, the landlord of the 
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F M. Taine, or some other able Frenchman like him, had 
included the new Charterhouse among the examples of 
Social England of to-day, it might have stood as an 

instance of the astonishing vitality of our old endowments. 

When it was founded by Thomas Sutton, once Master of the 

Ordnance to Queen Elizabeth, in 1611, it was a combination of 

Winchester College and St. Cross. The two ages of man were 

brought, if not under one roof, at least into juxtaposition. Sixty 

boys were educated, boarded, and clothed in one set of courts 
and quadrangles, and sixty elerly men were fed, housed, and 
clothed in the other. Both ages met in chapel, both wore black 
gowns, and boys and elders alike were granted their place in the 
foundation by a body of governors highly placed in Church and 
State. ‘*The Newcomes” gives the life of old Charterhouse 
from its favourable side. Matthew Arnold’s Christchurch friend, 
the Rev. Esau Hittall, late of Charterhouse, ‘ the last of eight 
nephews appointed to the foundation by that good prelate his 
uncle, the Bishop, who never forgot the maxim that charity begins 
at home,” perhaps shows the light in which a censorious world 
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Bear, when she ran away from the inn to go on the music hall stage. But 
then he was sore at the probable loss of custom, and the further fact that he 
was one of five men who were each and all under the impression that she was 
going to marry them—in time. Sir Robert Bulkeley was probably nearer the 
mark. ‘I don’t think she is altogether an adventuress,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ not 
quite an adventuress, Dodsworth.” And yet he had just paid her 4500 for the 
return of his boy’s letters and the engagement ring. The plain fact of the 
matter is that, adventuress or not, it is she who retains the reader’s sympathies 
all through. He can hardly feel sorry even for the luckless pair of twin middle- 
aged farmers who propose to her by means of duplicate letters from ‘‘ The 
Complete Letter-Writer,” enclosed in one envelope. As for the wel.-to-do 
blacksmith, and the landlord of the Bear, they were well able to take care of 
themselves, and it was obviously better for young Richard Bulkeley to escape. 
Dorinthia had good cards in her hand, good looks, good manners, and a fair 
education, and she played the waiting game to perfection. She refused nobody, 
and she committed herself with nobody, except Richard Bulkeley ; and in his 
case she was safe in any event. Before the end of the book her future is as 
secure as it deserves io be. Mr. Fletcher has never drawn a more skilful 
portrait. 
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regarded it. In 1870 the foundation was cut in two, and the boys, 
masters, and their share of the endowment transplanted to the 
Surrey hills, while the old pensioners, the Master of the Charter- 
house, the Preacher, and the establishment remained in all honour 
and comfort at the old Charterhouse. The connection has never 
been dropped; ‘‘ Founder’s Day ” is still celebrated in the chapel 
of the old Charterhouse, and by a feast in the great hall, one of 
the finest in London, which was the banqueting-room of the 
Earls of Suffolk. But the transplanted half has flourished 
exceedingly. The number of boys is thrice that of the old school, 
and it is always full. The difficulty is, not to make boys come 
there, but to induce them to leave. If the Carthusians have any 
special impress from their stay at Godalming, it is shown in this 
domesticated instinct to revisit the place, and the rather un- 
practical desire to keep up with their old friends arid surroundings. 

What special advantages does Charterhouse offer to boys 
sent there in preference to other public schools? is the question 
naturally asked by those who bring an open mind to the 
subject. This is not the universal attitude, especially of fathers ; 
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for the latter often have a sensible 
preference that their sons should go to 
the school at which they spent their 
own boyhood, or for other good and 
sufficient reasons have made up their 
minds on this subject. But in aid of 
the ‘‘ free selector,” we may set out the 
following as among the benefits of site, 
climate, or school tastes and leanings 
accruing to the Charterhouse boy. 
The situation and surroundings are not 
merely agreeable. They are among the 
loveliest in the Southern Counties ; and 
the scale on which this natural beauty 
unfolds itself around the place is large 
ind panoramic. The buildings are on 
two flat-topped hills of greensand, with 
stone below. Below the steep coppice- 
covered sides of these hills is the valley 
of the Wey. All round are wooded 
valleys, full of birds, flowers, and the 
unrivalled pools and brakes of the 
Surrey Hills. Beyond, in the distance, 
and ever in view from the hill, are to 
the west the Hind Head and the land 
of heather; to the south, the broken 
hills and mixed soils running out to the 
edge of the Weald; to the north-west, 
the lovely lines of Leith Hill, and the 
beauties of St. Catharine’s and Merrow 
Downs; and to the north the Hog’s 
Back. A delectable country, especially 
for boys whose homes are in towns, 
and giving to the country-bred boy &. W. Thomas. 
unrivalled chances for outdoor enjoy- 

ment. In winter and spring the hilltop is cold—delicate 
boys are not advised to seek admission. But for the average 
public school physique it presents no drawback. The soil is always 
dry; there is no mud, or rather the sand brushes off like 
powder; in winter football goes on serenely in all weathers; 
wet or dry the grounds are equally fast, clean, and hard. 
It is an ideal soil for rearing boys—or young animals of any kind. 
The Wey is not large enough for boating, but there is a 
charming bathing-place, and the school has recently erected a 
fine swimming bath below the hill, kept at an even temperature, 
and available winter and summer. 

In the special environment of Charterhouse boys are one 
or two permanent tendencies never absent from the everyday 
atmosphere. Music is, and for thirty years has been, really 
popular among boys of all ages. It may not be very advanced 
music, but it is good and wholesome, and very well and 
enthusiastically studied by the musicians and appreciated by 
everyone else. Sir Richard Webster is one of the oldest and 
most ardent supporters of music at Charterhouse. Part singing, 
ballad concerts, and a most excellent and inspiriting military 
band make the life on half-holiday evenings cheerful and not 
unmelodious. A boy who has a natural musical bent may lay 
the foundations of accomplishment. The names of the Rev. F. 
Bussell, vice-president of Brazennose, and Mr. Harwood, organist 
of Christ Church Cathedral, will occur to many old Oxford men 
in this connection. Outdoor interests other than the organised 
school games have always been encouraged by the authorities, 
and are adequately represented by a fine collection, which is on 
its way to become a representative local museum, and is very 
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well housed. To this is added one of the best collections of 
flint implements in the South of England, with an ethnological 
museum of savage weapons and commodities presented by 
Colonel Pitt-Rivers. Mr. Horace Hutchinson, Mr. C. J. Cornish, 
and Colonel R. S. S. Baden-Powell (whose books and drawings 
on Indian sport are as interesting as his accounts of scouting in 
Ashanti and Matabeleland) are contemporary representatives 
of those outdoor activities of Charterhouse. 

The twin pursuits of the actor and artist have ample 
encouragement. A theatre has existed for many years, specially 
built for scenic and musical entertainments. Something of the 
spirit of the art and literature of the fifties seems still in the 
Charterhouse atmosphere, though Thackeray's big brass bed, 
which he left to the head monitor, and Leech’s drawings for the 
comic histories are the only concrete relics surviving there. A 
large and valuable collection of Old Masters, bequeathed by an old 
Carthusian, hangs in the splendid library. Constructed origin- 
ally for the great school, it offers accommodation for 300 readers. 
Surrounded by thousands of books, and with choice pictures on 
the screens and walls, with current literature at their disposal, and 
huge fires burning, the young Carthusians may be found here 
before tea, enjoying their intellectual ease, not in twos or threes, 
but in scores; and uncommonly comfortable and happy they 
seem to be. 

We have dwelt on these side interests and amenities of 
Charterhouse, because these are the points in which one great 
school mainly differs from another, unless they are day schools, 
In regular school games and pastimes, no one hesitates for a 
moment to name the points in which Charterhouse excels. The 
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football team and the rifle corps have 
been in the first rank for so many years 
that the Ashburton Shield became the 
property of the school in 1891, after 
three successive victories. This trophy 
has been won nine times by the Car- 
thusians. The organisation of the rifle 
corps is largely due to the Rev. A. H. 
Tod, now a house-master. Charter- 
house football never needed an outside 
organiser at all. Transplanted to the 
roomy playing-fields on the Surrey 
hilltop, and greatly increased in num- 
bers, the Carthusians organised their 
football with a practical attention to 
detail and grasp of principle which a 
statesman might envy. They did this 
absolutely without interference —or 
more than benevolent countenance from 
the authorities. They measured up 
their available ground and allotted it as 
jealously as French peasants dividing 
an inheritance. Even bits of coppice 
and wood were grubbed -up to provide 
extra ground for junior elevens and 
clubs. House elevens, form elevens, 
and clubs, originally started by enter- 
prising boys, but afterwards extended 
to members of particular houses, ‘‘ kept 
the ball rolling” from mid-September 
till the end of March. The match 
GC. West, THE MUSEUM. Copyright ground is the lightest and fastest in 
England; the ball obeys the slightest 
touch of the toe. Ifanything, the ground 
is too good, for it accustoms the Charter- 
house forwards to keep too light a touch 
on the ball, which on heavier grounds 
they are apt to overrun. 

No old school club has maintained 
itself in the front rank of amateur foot- 
ball so long as the Old Carthusians, 
though the Old Etonians during a 
certain period won the Association 
Challenge Cup thrice to the Carthusians’ 
once. The names of E. H. Parry, J. 
Prinsep, the brothers Walters, Captain 
Wynyard, and G. O. Smith are among 
the household words of amateur 
football. 

Charterhouse cricket is improving. 
The sandy ground, so admirable for 
football, was execrable for turf. No 
pitch lasted halfa match. But much 
extra ground has been taken in, and 
no boy can now complain that he 
cannot get as much cricket as he likes. 
Net practice is greatly extended and 
well organised. 

House fagging, a very light burden, 
still goes on. Studies are ‘ tidied” 
and swept, toast made for ‘ uppers,” 
and turns are taken to wait at breakfast 
and tea of the upper boys who have 
fags. As for the work, the school 
prospectus and ‘ public school record ” 
of honours, scholarships, and entries 
to Woolwich and Sandhurst are open 
to inspection. The results are up to 
the average, and the boys leave well 
equipped in general knowledge. Char- 
terhouse is not a dear school, but 
dearer than it looks on paper. The 
nominal fees are £80 for board and f 31 
for tuition. Extras vary very much. 
The heaviest bill for extras in one 
house recently was £14, the lowest £4. 
This includes £1 11s. a quarter, fixed 
charge, for swimming bath, games, 
and sanatorium. 
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important diseases of plants, and it is 

one concerning which much diversity of 
opinion has always prevailed. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans supposed it to be a manifes- 
tation of the wrath of the gods in an atmo- 
spheric manner, and the Hindoos even to-day 
; 7) helieve it to be a judgment on the country 
ial reece ik ARMOURY. Copyright for the profane eating of meat. Gardeners 
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there are who cin see it coming in the air, and look upon the insects they 
afterwards find ravaging their crops as the natural consequence ; but the more 
philosophic majority deride the idea of atmospheric influence, and attribute the 
mischief to the entomological enemies of human industry. 

The first proposition is not so ridiculous after all, for although the state of 
the atmosphere cannot produce insects, it may aid in their development and 
multiplication ; just as blight, from the parasitic fungus commonly termed rust, 
may arise from the farina of the parasite being carried to the destined victims by 
the wind at a time when the pores of the plant are more than usually open. In 
India, where blights produce all the horrors of famine in vast districts, it has 
been remarked that the mischief generally occurs during the prevalence of the 
east wind. The partic'es floating in the air which are carried at such times over 
the grain crops penetrate into the open pores, and, spreading their minute roots, 
intercept the sap in the circulation till the plant sickens and dies. The 
air at times is positively tinted an orange colour by the quantity of 
these floating seeds without the crops suffering at all, but let an easterly 
wind prevail for twenty-four hours, and it is so charged with this farina 
that all the crops are destroyed. The stalks and leaves first become of an 
orange colour, which soon changes to a deep brown. All that part of the stalk 
to which the farina has clung appeurs as if it had been pricked by needles 
and had exuded blood from its pores, and the grain in the ear withers in 
proportion to the number of fungi that feed uponits sap. Curiously enough, those 
parts of the stalk that have been protected by the leaves remain unhurt, and 
when the leaves are drawn aside it is seen that they afford a great contrast to the 
others which have been exposed to the depredations of the parasite. Every pore, 
it is said, may contain from twenty to forty of 
these plants, and each plant may shed one 
hundred seeds, so that a single shrub infected 
with the disease may disseminate it over a whole 
district ; for in March, when it is warm and 
the wheat is attaining maturity, the plants ripen 
and shed their seeds in a week, and consequently 
increase with great rapidity, when they find plants 
with open pores ready to receive them. Eye- 
witnesses tell us of rich fields of uninterrupted 
wheat cultivation in India, in the valley of the 
Nerbudda, of hundreds of square miles so 
destroyed by this kind of blight that even the 
stalks and leaves were considered unfit for fodder. 
In this country the disease caused by webs and 
soft insects is called a blight, while that in which 
snails and hard insects are the evildoers is termed 
a ‘*sneg.” 

The generic name of the blight is ‘‘ aphis,” 
and it is a dull, stupid-looking insect, which does 
not go through the many metamorphoses so 
generally common. These aphides have but one 
parent, in fact, and are sometimes enclosed inan _ 
egg and sometimes not. They stick their beaks 
into the plant on which they are born, and after 
sucking away for a few days begin to bring 
forth young spontaneously, and continue to do 
so for months at the rate of nearly a score 
daily. The stalk of the unfortunate plant is 
speedily covered, and very soon the destroyers, 
seeing nothing left around but a living mass, 
appear puzzled how to proceed. But medita. 
tion suggests a way out, and creeping along the 


backs of their tribe to the upper end of the pe a 
shoot, they settlke down on the outskirts of . 
the colony. In autumn a change occurs, R. W. Thomas. 


Their feet stick firmly to the plant, and their ; 

skin opening down the back, a winged creature comes forth and begins to 
sport with his companions, male and female, in the sunshine. More 
wonderful than all, a solitary member of the tribe may be seen here and 
there retaining the united functions of father and mother, and surrounded 
by a green and wingless progeny, itself being winged and nearly black. 
At the approach of winter they all assume wings which their parents 
in the summer did not possess, and change in colour, and, ins:ead of 
being viviparous, lay eggs. Ants simulate great affection for the aphides, 
but it is for an object. The aphis contains a secretion of a drop of 
honey, which the ant, with intuitive or natural sagacity, expresses from it by 
squeezing it with its fore legs ; it then abandons its first love and embraces another. 

The hop-fly (A. humili) is a prominent member of the aphis-fly, and years 
ago, before the duty was abolished on hops, used annually to defraud the 
Revenue of half a million or so sterling. It makes its appearance in May, and, 
what is very singular, comes on the scene on the same day in the few great hop 
districts—Kent, Sussex, Farnham, and Worcestershire. The fly immediately 
sets about producing deposits or nits, and these in a few days become green lice, 
and so on between lice and nits, until the unfortunate plant is killed, and they 
all then die with it. But this deadly aphis has enemies as killing as itself. The 
principal is a minute ichneumon, which, watching its opportunity, deftly deposits an 
egg in the hody of the hop-fly. The grub thus introduced devours forthwith the 
whole interior of its victim, and in a few days, opening the skin (which supplies 
the place of a cocoon), darts forth a winged insect. The skin then generally 
closes again, as with a spring, and one wonders how the fly it enclosed could get 
out. The greatest enemy, however, is the ladybird, with its caterpillar, which 
feeds on its victims so voraciously that a single grub will eat forty in a day. 
Another is a green ungainly grub, without legs, which lies flat on the surface of 
the leaf, and, stretching out its neck like a leech, seizes the unfortunate aphis 
with its teeth. The worst is a ferocious-looking fellow, with six legs, who 
carries about with him the skins of his victims like an American Indian would 
his scalps. 

Then there is another curious blight, called by some the American, pro- 
bably because it resembles a bit of fluffy cotton. Its botanical name is Lachnus 
lanigera. When this blight is driven against an apple tree—for it is not master 
of its own movements—it creeps contentedly into any crack in the bark, and 
forthwith founds a destructive colony, whose cotton jackets appear in positive 
bunches, and spread from branch to branch until the tree dies from the attack. 
Size, applied to the affected parts with a plasterer’s brush, is stated to be a cure ; 
at all events, it kills the enemy. Much has been written about the apple weevil. 
It appears the female is always ready to lay her eggs just as the apple buds are 
bursting. She perforates a hole in the blossom of her choice, and therein 
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deposits an egg; then flies swiftly away to renew the operation elsewhere, con- 
tinuing, in fact, till her store is exhausted. ‘The eggs soon burst, and produce 
a little white limbless and wingless maggot, which at once commences eating its 
commons, and continues until it arrives at the fruit, when it devours as much as 
it can of the same. It then casts its skin, becomes a chrysalis, and perforce lies 
still till transformed into a beetle. Tomtits, sparrows, and finches of sorts 
whom gardeners often do their level best to destroy, feed on these weevils, and 
are really the natural protectors of the orchard. 

Mention must also be made of the apple-moth (Tortrix pomanana), a real'y 
pretty insect, whose wings are studded with shining specks resembling precious 
gems. This deposits a single egg in the eye of the apple, and the grub, when 
hatched, eats obliquely down towards the middle, judiciously avoiding the hard 
core and seeds. It keeps the little hole by which it descended clear, that it may 
clean its house and throw out the rubbish ; and when it has gained the middle, 
as if acquainted with the law of gravity, it makes a new hole downwards. When 
strong enough, it penetrates the core, and devours the pips it had before rejected, 
and the apple, thus deprived of its remaining vitality, withers and falls to the 
ground, The grub is alarmed—perhaps astonished—and, en'arging its hole, 
creeps out to review the situation But he can see nothing, and he wanders 
about in the dark, and perhaps gets into another tiee, where he takes refuge in 
the bark. Ilere, by-and-bye, he spins his cocoon, becomes a chrysalis, goes to 
sleep for the winter, and in the following June begins a new round of exist- 
ence in the character of a winged, painted, and glittering moth. Then, 
again, there is the gooseberry-fly, but as this is tolerably well known to all garden 
and orchard owners, we shall not do more than mention it here, and the only 
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other we need allude to is the turnip-fly (A. rap). He is also a kind of Merry 
Andrew beetle, ever hopping and skipping about merrily, but, nevertheless, a most 
abandoned character, for he starves the sheep and cattle, and impoverishes their 
owners. These flies begin their attack as soon as the turnip is up, and in a few 
days leave the field as brown as when it was sowed. There are the turnip- 
weevil, the turnip-aphis, and the turnip-moth, so altogether, between them, this 
important vegetable has very often a bad time of it. Such are the principal 
blights, and such the wonderful scene of production, destruction, and reproduc- 
tion which is going on around us. 
WILLIAM NoRMAN Brown, F.R.H.S. 


THE GENTLE ART OF | 
PLAYING BILLIARDS. | 

















T has been suggested to me that I should write a brief 
treatise on the art of billiard playing, as an elegant adjunct 
to the amenities of country life. This ill-considered sugges- 

tion appears to have been inspired by the fact that some time in 
the dark ages I won the cue at Oxford—a triumph, as all my 
friends assure me, that stamps a manas a blackguard throughout 
his life; but it is exceedingly possible to have won the Oxford 
cue then and to be a very indifferent player now. Approaching 
the game from that humble standpoint, one perhaps shares the 
struggles and sorrows of the great majority more fully than one 
who stands on a pinnacle of eminence. At least the writer can 
claim this qualification—that he knows a great deal better than 
he can do. 

And there seems a good deal more to be known than the 
plain man, the man who makes his twenty and thirty breaks at 
the club, realises. Of cdurse there is infinitely more than the 
beginner knows, for he, by the hypothesis, knows nothing. For 
him it is necessary to begin with the formation of THE Bripce 
—pons asinorum—as shown in the picture. It is of the first 
importance that this bridge, like other bridges, should be firm 
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and stable, not wobbly. And this I think 
we may say to be the great difference 
between the methods of the professors and 
the amateurs. The former are so firm and 
steady in their way of standing, and every- 
thing except the actual delivery of the cue— 
that is free enough, but it is under perfect 
control at the same time—whereas_ the 
amateur is only too apt to be wobbly all 
over like a great blanc mange. Appear- 
ances are deceptive enough in this regard, 
for the “man in the street” is apt to speak 
pleasantly of the “careless” play of John 
Roberts. Don’t you believe it. The man 
is as free as can be in the movement of his 
right arm when he delivers the stroke ; it isa 
freedom that it is fascinating to watch. Also 
he will put himself at once into the precisely 
right attitude and strike the ball, making the 
delicate cannons, so quickly that the marker 
calling the score cannot keep pace with 
him. But do you believe that he is playing 
carelessly ? Certainly not. Look only at 
his face, and you will see with what intent- 
ness he is watching the run of the balls, 
and how intently his mind is forecasting the sequence of strokes 
that are to make the break. 

But this is billiards im excelsis. We are not yet at that 
height ; we are only crossing the first bridge. Presuming that 
bridge perfectly made, so that it lies steadfast and firm on the 
table, the next matter of importance is THe Position that you 
should take up when you are about to strike the ball, and a tine 
example is given of this in the second picture. The great thing 
is to get a position in which you are able to strike the ball 
properly, and also a position that shall be firm. To this end 
many advise that the right leg shall always be kept straight 
while the stroke is being delivered. This straigiitening of the 
right knee is an aid to steadiness undoybtedly. It is not de 
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rigueur, for some of our best do not adopt it. Perhaps one 
should not be dogmatic about the position you ought to take 
up ; but certainly it is a great thing to have some: recognised 
position, some position that you have found to serve you well, 
and not to abandon it. The methodless player may, perhaps, 
get on very well till the pinch comes—till the match is a tight 
one, and till his nerves get fluttered. It is just then, when it 
is most valuable, that the method comes into good service. 
The more methodical and mechanical you can make the 
business, the less will any flutter of the nerves affect it. And 
as said before, what is meant by a position that will serve 
you well is a position from which you can play a good free 
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THE BRIDGE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
stroke with the right hand, arm, and_ shoulder, while all the 
rest of the body and limbs are steady. Have the fear of the 
blanc mange constantly before your eyes, and it will improve 
your game of billiards. Look at John Roberts. For all his 
freedom, there is no swaying of the body or movement of the 
left arm or tremor of the bridge; all is tight and compact, 
save that beautifully freely moving right arm and all that 
pertains to it. 

One has to talk a deal about the striking of the ball 
properly; but that proper striking is a matter not nearly as 
simple as it may seem to simple folk. The first thing is to get 
the cue into good working order without the ball at all. Good 
working order means that the cue shall go through straight and 
level, that it shall travel as near as may be in the same 
horizontal and the same vertical plane throughout the stroke, 
that there may be no stabbing or digging. Thus it will be best 
for the player, and best, above all, for the cloth of the table on 
which. he plays; and it is a capital plan, even after you have 
long passed the cloth-cutting stage (corresponding to the teeth- 
cutting stage) of billiard-playing life, to go to the side of. the 
table and deliver an imaginary stroke, without a ball, over the 
straight line that marks the baulk. Most folks find they can 
accomplish this best by holding the cue with the knuckles of the 
right hand uppermost, and this is the manner in which we do in 
fact see good players holding the cue. Ifthe cue, in delivering 
the stroke, passes straightly over the straight line, that is how it 
should be. Study to get its motions equally correct in the 
horizontal plane too, and when that is done we may goon to the 
exercise shown in the next picture—PLayING A BALL CorRRECTLY 
Up THE TaBLe. The two object balls are so arranged that if 
the player’s ball is sent straight up the table, without side, it will 
come back off the spot-end cushion and make acannon. But 
this hitting accurately without side is a mighty difficult matter, 
and one in which the finest players are apt to fail. To 
accomplish it the ball must be struck precisely in the centre— 
neither on the right nor the left—and the cue must be travelling 
dead straight at the moment of striking. 

In all these exercises the cue is to be held with a light grip, 
in the fingers rather than in the palm of the hand. It is perhaps 
possible to hold it too lightly, but it is on the other side that the 
common fauit is made. There is little fear that your touch will 
be too light. Play well through the ball with a long smooth 
stroke without a stab or jerk, and before you are perfect at the 
stroke illustrated you had better begin practising THE HALF-BALL 
SHOT INTO THE MIDDLE Pocket, because if you wait till you are 
perfect at the one stroke you will never begin the other ai all, so 
short is life and so long the art of playing billiards. 

The half-ball angle, as it is called, is the easiest angle at 
which you can strike the object ball with your own—easiest, 
because in playing for it the point of your cue is aimed at the 
outside of the object ball, with the result that when the one ball 
is on the point of striking the other it would eclipse from your 
view just one half of it. This stroke, played with correct 
strength, is about nine-tenths of the whole art of billiards. 

You should deliver your strokes rather from the shoulder, 
with the forearm, from the elbow to the wrist, as nearly as may 
be vertical. 

But what dull work this practice is! Still, it is work that 
will make subsequent play far less dull, for it is not nearly so 
dull winning games as losing them, and a little of this drudgery 
—not only at first, but occasionally after you have become 
fairly proficient—will help you wonderfully to the winning. 
You may practise yourself, if you please, when you have 
advanced a little, in THe Lerr-HaNDED STrRO¥E; and, again, 
it is very useful to practise THE Screw Back. But these and 
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all the mighty business of the making of 
breaks are not matters to be inculcated by 
written descriptions, which are always so 
boring. 

Practice, daily practice, with the cue, 
ona good, true table with good, true balls— 
for this is essential to good billiards—is 
the only means of becoming an artist; 
but there are methods in which you may 
practise for ever and a day, and yet be an 
artist never. It is.in this direction that a 
few written hints can be useful—that is if 
they are read, which again is doubtful. 
But what the player of some experience 
has especially to fear is the wobbly style. 
The vision that he ought to have constantly 
before him is the blanc mange. Nine- 
tenths of our club players would improve 
their game something like 50 per cent. if they 
could drill themselve; into rigidity save for 
the movements of the right arm in striking, 
which may be as free as you please. 

It should be said that the illustrations, 
which fo1m some go per cent. of this article’s 
value, are taken from the life, being photo- 
graphs of the brother of John Roberts, the 
champion. Mr. Roberts has proved by 


many examples his own worth as a Copyright PLAYING A BALL CORRECTLY UP THE TABLE. Nie 
teacher, expounding the lessons that he 
has learned by watching his brother play and discussing the B h Fl 
game with him. Horace G. Hurcuinson. etween t e AS. 
T is an unfortunate but equally 
] undeniable fact that when I take 
up my pen each week to write 
these notes, it is usually by no means 
easy to think of anything which has 
taken place during the past week in 
connection with sport ‘*between the 
flags” that is worth writing about. 
To-day, I am glad to say, this is not 
the case, since we have just had two 
days’ sport at Sandown Park that were 
full of interest. ° It is a remarkable 
thing how consistently the Sandown 
Park people have always managed to 
get good racing, from the day, now 
four-and-twenty years ago, on which the 
richest steeplechase ever run up to that 
time was contested by a large field of 
the best chasers in training, and won by 
the Welsh-bred Goldfinder on the then 
new course. <A very big one it was, 
too, that day, as [ remember well, 
having ridden over it, and the big ditch 
opposite the pay gate caused a lot of 
grief -in most of the steeplechases. 
The only two bigger countries that I 
*can remember ever to have seen are 
those at Aintree and the old Gatcombe 
steeplechase course in the Isle of 
Wight, which was given up about 
1875, I think. 
There was also racing at Notting- 
sia ham on Tuesday, and at Leicester on 
Copyright 7HE HALF-BALL SHOT INTO THE MIDDLE FOCKET. eS, Wednesday pa Thursday ; but the 
Sandown Park Meeting being the most 
recent and important of the three, I will 
deal with that first. The most interest- 
ing event over fences seen this year was 
the Prince of Wales’s Steeplechase on 
the first day. For this a field of nine 
turned out, including the four Grand 
National candidates, Xebee, Ambush 
II., Drogheda, and The Soarer. Of 
these, a long way the most fit was 
Ambush II., a big, good-looking 
Irish five year old, by Ben Battle 
out of Miss Plant, by Umpire, the 
property of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, and trained at Eyrefield Lodge, 
in company with the two other ** Liver- 
pool” candidates, Shaker and Lahore. 
Xebee looked to me much too bi: in 
condition to win a three and a-half 
miles’ steeplechase, whilst The Soarer, 
although looking hard and well, can 
obviously be made a lot better by the 
24th of next month; and Drogheda, 
if looking twice the horse he was on 
last Grand National day, is naturally 
not nearly fit yet. 

The race was run at a wretched 
pace, the ‘‘chucked-in” Longchalks 
making all the running, and Ambush 
II. fighting hard for his head. Three 
fences from home The Soarer looked 
like winning, but want of condition 
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again, Drogheda, who hod run well 
all the way, then looked dangerous, 
but his weight telling, Ambush II. 
came right away, and won hand- 
somely from Longchalks, who was a 
head in front of Elliman, although 
Drogheda was clearly second best. 
Xebee ran badly and fell, and his 
Grand National chance is probably a 
remote one, although, of course, he 
may show in different fourm when he is 
fitto run. It is more than likely that 
the result of this race was more a 
triumph of condition than anything 
else; and, without wishing in the 
slightest to depreciate the merit of his 
performance, it is at least doubtful if 
the Prince’s good-looking and useful 
gelding will defeat Drogheda or The 
Soarer, both of whom he will meet 
again on the same terms within 1b. in 
five weeks’ time, over four and a-half 
miles of the Aintree country. On the 
strength of his victory he is favourite 
now at 100 to 8, but it must always be 
remembeied that there is a vast differ- 
ence between a slowly-run three and 
a-half miles at Sandown Park and four 
and a-half miles over ‘* Liverpool ” 
fences run at racing pace from start to 
finish. It takes a very good five year 
old, too, to win a Grand National. 
That Ambush II. will win one some 
day, if the handicappers are not too hard on him, I have very little doubt. 
Drogheda’s running will give a good line for Queen Bee in the same 
interest, of whom I am told that he is thought to be the better of the two at 
the weights. It is always best, however, to trust a horse who has shown that he 
can jump the Aintree country, which is, I should think, doubtful in the case of 
Queen Bee. 

Another Grand National horse that had a gallop during the afternoon was 
the 1897 winner, Manifesto, who was one of the five runners for the Cardinal’s 
Handicap Hurdle Race. He has grown into a grand horse, and looked 
remarkably well, though obviously not half fit as naturally he would not be, 
seeing that he had got six weeks’ work to get through before making his 
sup:eme efiort to win the ** Liverpool ” with 12st. 7lb. He ran remarkably well, 
however, and in my opinion his was the best performance of all the five Grand 
National candidates seen out during the afternoon. In fact he looked all over a 
winner at the last hurdle, but weight and want of condition told their inevitable 
tale in the run home, and Villiers beat him by three lengths. He was giving no 
less than 16lb. to the winner, who, it must not be forgotten, isa good-class horse 
on the flat when he likes to try, and taken altogether I was very much impressed 
with Manifesto’s performance. I cannot believe in his quite winning the Grand 
National with 12st. 7lb. on his back, but I think he will beat the four other 
candidates we saw out on the same afternoon, and if Parma Violet is the better 
of the two at their weights, she will probably be the actual winner, much as I 
fancy Gentle Ida and Timon, who were both backed last week at 100 to 7 and 
100 to 6 respectively. 

Turkish Bath is a charming mare, of the very wiry useful type, and has shown 
herself a good mare over hurdles. I have for a long time, therefore, been 
anxious to see her make her aébut over fences. This she did in the Mole 
llandicap Steeplechase, and a very disappointing one it was. I did not think it 
likely that anything would be sent out to represent Mr. R. C. Dawson’s stable 
that had not been properly schooled, and as she had nothing whatever to beat, I 
thought it good enough to have my modest little bit on her. After jumping 
disgracefuliy all the way, however, she tuined it up altogether at the fence below 
the hill, and took no further part in the race. Cariington, who was made 
favourite, ran very slowly, and Exodus, by Exile II., son of Hermit, made all the 
running, and won easily by three lengths from Faversham, It is quite worth 
noticing how many steeplechases are won by horses with Hermit blood, and this 
line seems as invincible over fences as that of Birdcatcher is on the flat. And 
having mentioned this last blood, it ought to be noticed that this family also 
produces a great number of good jumpc<rs, and that one of its representatives, 
Baliol, is now at the head of the list of winning stallions for 1899, where of 
course he has been placed, up to now, by the efforts of his children over fences 
and ‘* sticks.” One of these is that beautiful jumper, Chair of Kildare, who 
won the St. James’s Steeplechase in a common canter, on Friday last, and who, 
being much above selling plate form, was subsequently bought in for 
420 guineas. 

Instead of Friday’s summer-like sun, we had rain on Saturday, but the 
weather was not otherwise unpleasant, and a good day’s sport made up for it. 
I have several times written in these notes that I expected Minstrel to make the 
greatest hurdler we have seen since Chandos. Since then he has won twice at 
his new game, and as he has evidently taken to it, and can be trusted to do his 
best, I doubt if we shall ever see him beaten over hurdles. On Saturday last he 
won the Metropolitan Maiden Hurdle Race in a canter from Armenian and 
High Treasurer. Odds of 11 to 8 were laid on Minstrel, and Villiers was 
made second favourite on the strength of his previous afternoon’s victory, but 
two efforts in two successive days were too much for such an erratic cus:omer, 
and he showed his disgust by bolting out of the course. It seemed a pity to 
pull out a horse of his dis,osition two days running, especially when a victory 
on the first of the two might have done him good. New Jersey looked good 
for the February Four Year Old Steeplechase, and his backers had to lay 
13 to 8 on him, but he does not apparently jump fences as well as hurdles, and 
the 10 to 1 chance, Fanciful, made all the running, and beat him by six 
lengths. 

The first day of the Nottingham February Meeting—Monday—having 
had to be postponed on account of snow, that day’s card was run off on the 
day following, and the second day abandoned altogether. The principal event 
of the afternoon was the Nottinghamshire Handicap Steeplechase of 400 sovs., 
run over two miles. This was contested by Mrs. Grundy, 11st. 4lb., Morello, 
12st. 7lb., Grudon, 11st. 6lb., Ebor, 12st. 7lb., and four others. The last- 
n med has quite lost his speed and dash, whilst two miles is hardly far enough 
for Grudo. ; and although the high-class Mvreilo ran right well, and made a 
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briiliant effort from the last fence, he could not quite give 17lb. to the useful 
Mrs. Grundy, who won by three-parts of a length. The winner is a good mare 
over this distance, and it is worth noticing that she has two strains of the own 
brothers Rosicrucian and The Palmer, and three of Touchstone, both first-class 
jumping bloods, 

Yorkmint, who is by no means a good jumper, and who had run 
moderately well behind Sitric and Electric Spark at Nottingham, somewhat 
redeemed his character at Leicester, on the following day, by winning the 
Stackley Steeplechase from Liskennett, Lord Arravale, and four others. The 
winner is quite a nice five year old, and has a good turn of speed, so that when 
he becomes a more finished jumper he will probably make a good-class chaser. 
Neither he nor Lord Arravale can have the smallest chance in this year’s Grand 
National. 

At Hurst Park, on Friday, Minstrel is a good thing for the Maiden 
Hurdle Race Plate, and Priestholme ought to take the Park Selling Hurdle Race 
Plate. If Gentle Ida is sent to run she will win whatever she starts for, and 
only in her probable absence do I think that Orange Pip wi!l win the Waterloo 
Handicap Steeplechase Plate. Chair of Kildare will win the Moderate-Class 
Handicap Steeplechase Plate. On Saturday, Parma Violet will probably score 
her seventh successive victory in the Palace Steeplechase Plate, if Gentle Ida 
does not run, and Sweet Charlotte will certainly win the February Steeplechase, 
whilst Orzil may show us what he can do over hurdles in the Weniworth Hurdle 
Race Plate. Like Minstrel, he is just the sort to do well over timber. 

Ou'rpPostT. 











the Royal Blackheath Golf Club. This sweeping of the board used 

to be a fairly constant practice on Mr. Ireland’s part at the 
Blackheath meetings, but lately he has not been quite so assiduous at it.  Ilis 
last performance of the kind was a peculiarly good one, for in spite of a penalty 
handicap of three, he won the nett prize with 107. Mr. C. B. Lindsay was 
second on the nett score list with 112, but none were at all near Mr. Ireland’s 
gross return, which was really a fine one in the rough weather. When we referred 
the other day to the meeting of the Cinque Ports Club, a fine score ought to 
have been noticed that was made by the honorary secretary, Mr. Leggatt. This 
score, of 75, was made in a private match, and creates a new record for the 
course. 

Mr. A. C. Lawrence is playing up well, and upholding his honourable 
position as the captain of the Cambridge University team. We saw him winning 
with something like a record score the other day, and again have seen him 
putting a hole to the credit of his side in a team match when none of the others 
could score a point. Last week he won the Linskill Cup, the scratch challenge 
prize of the club, with a score of 82, which was realiy a good one, for the 
weather was wet and stormy, and this scratch score put him equal first with Mr. 
H. G. Nevill, who returned 86—4==82 for the St. Andrews medal, which is 
the award for the best return under handicap. 

The Oxford University team played a strong game against the Guildford 
Club lately on the home ground of the latter. Perhaps some of the advantage 
attaching to local knowledge was neutralised by the bite of the frost still in the 
ground. In any case, the home club ought to have put a stronger lot (for they 
can play stronger) into the field to hold their own against the visitors. It was 
not really so much the tail of the team, as most often happens in these 
University team matches, that scored up for them. Mr. A. H. Leathart, 
playing lower in the team than we should have expected, ran up a total of six 
holes for his side, and Mr. Horne beat his man by the same balance. But the 
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hero of the fight was Mr. H. C. E lis, first on the list, who tackled Mr. George 
Duncan and beat him by no less than seven holes, being round in 76-—notable 
work, Mr. T. M. Hunter gained three holes for Oxford from Mr. Bulmer 
Howell. On the whole proceedings the University won by 23 to 8. 

At Liverpool there was a storm of snow while the club was playing for the 
February ‘‘ winter optional ” subscription prizes on the Hoylake links, and it 
was so severe that belore anv of the afternoon players could get round, go'f was 
an impossibility. There was a tie between three of the morning players for the 
optional subscription prize of the first class, at 85, and it was at the same figure 
that Professor Lodge, with handicap of twenty strokes, won the prize of the 
second class—those who receive fifteen strokes and over. The three equal first 
in the first class were Mr. <A. II. Crosfield at 87—2—85, Mr. A. C. Blain at 
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88—3=85, and My F. P. Crowther at 89--4—8+. Mr. J. Graham’s scratch 
score was the same (85), and it was the best goss return; but he owes four, 
so that it was far from good enough to give him a place on the nett prize list. 

Baron Percy de Worms, with handicap of ten strokes, had an easy win at 
Brighton in the monthly corpetition. His nett score was 82, and the nearest 
to him was Mr. C. D. Snowden, with 88—2=-86; while Baron A. de Worms, 
Mr. E. H. Brown, and Captain R. Bingham were all equal at 88 nett. The 
competition was played in a severe and cold breeze. 

At the Richmond Club’s meeting in Sudbrook Park, Mr. J. Gairdner did 
wonderiully well in winning the Bogey competition, for, in spite. of a six-stroke 
penalty, he finished all square with the Bogey score, and no one could get nearer 
to him than three down to Bogey—a satisfactory balance. 





a ‘“ . se bd ” 
Griersons Way. 
ITERARY-CUM-DRAMATIC London was very interested 


in Mr. H. V. Esmond’s new play ; first, because it was 

produced under the auspices of the New Century 
Theatre Society, a body formed for the nourishment of dramatic 
exotics ; secondly, because it was the work of a young author of 
whom much is expected; thirdly, because to be present at 
a performance given by the New Century Theatre—yesterday it 
was the Independent Theatre, and to-morrow it will be the 
Millennium Theatre—is to obtain at once an air of sanctified 
culture not so easily obtainable in any other way. To read Le 
Gallienne or Yeats would take at least a day, but to witness a 
2. performance is a matter of a mere two hours and 
a-half. 

But a funny thing happened at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Mr. Esmond has ‘“ spoofed ’’—really no other word describes it 
—the New Century Theatre and its prophets. True, he fulfilled 
the one thing absolutely necessary to their favour—* Grierson’s 
Way ” deals entirely with the sexual problem, the only problem 
recognised by any of these societies for the-education-of-the- 
public-and-the-glorification-of-the- New-Criticism. But, other- 
wise, Mr. Esmond took them all in. His play is a clever play, 
an interesting play, a good play in many ways. But—and here 
three exclamation notes are necessary—it is a ‘‘ well-made” 
play; it isa play relying for its effect on artifice, to which these 
purists so strenuously object; it is a theatrical play; it is not 
based on that Juggernaut of realism which— while Ego 
triumphantly guides the car—according to the apostles of the 
New Century Theatre, should crush’ in its victorious course 
poetry, idealisation, romance, marital fidelity, unselfishness, 
charm, grace. On the contrary, it is full of the coups de thédtre ; 
it relies for its effects on theatrical surprises, on ‘“ points,” 
“situations,” “curtains.” How it could have passed the reading 
committee of the society will for ever remain a mystery. 

Its very qualities are those directly opposed to the rules and 
regulations of the New Century Theatre. It is “ effective,” it 
shows that its author has that eye for the stage which the 
society surely regards as the Evil Eye. The great situation of 
the play is an absolute theatrical surprise. To save a woman’s 
honour a dear good fellow has married her, to save her from the 
punishment which would befal a woman who is a mother but 
not a wife. He surrounds her with a wealth of affection; he 
idolises the child ; he is to her a ‘‘ second father,” and he knows, 
all the time, that her heart remains with the Other Man, who 
loved and rode away. Mr. Esmond gives us a picture of perfect 
self-sacrifice, self-abnegation, of a love sufficient for itself in 
itself, which is content without return or repayment. We go 
with him as far as this; such an emotion may be possible; one 
hopes it is. But that there should not, in spite of himself, grow 
up within this devoted creature a contempt for himself at the 
miserable part he is playing, and that in his affection for the 
child—because it is hers—there is not a latent feeling of repulsion 
and an indefinable antagonism, one cannot believe. Mr. 
Esmond believes otherwise, and he is as entitled to his opinion 
as are his critics to theirs. One can only say, “It did not 
convince me.” 

Then the Lothario comes back. Whether the author wishes 
us to think him more sinned against than sinning, or whether we 








are to regard him as merely the usual silver-tonged, specious 
fellow of his class, I do not know. At any rate, he comes back, 
and, seeing Pamela—that is her name—apparently happily 
wedded and the mother of her husband’s child—so he thinks— 
he indignantly upbraids her for not being miserable. That is 
what it really comes to, though there is an attempt to mask it 
beneath sophistry such as we have heard before. One does not 
object to that. It makes the play dramatic. One only wonders 
how it appealed to the New Century Theatre, Of course, the 
woman really has suffered, terribly—so that, if we are to regard 
the scene from the highest standpoint of art, there is no reason 
for it; the author leads us astray. Its ethical value disappears. 
But it is dramatic. 

Captain Murray goes away, but he is to come again on the 
morrow. Dear old Jim, the husband, returns. Pamela springs 
up and cries, ‘My love! My life! My husband!” Jim, poor 
fellow, thinks she is calling to him, but she speedily undeceives 
him. She snatches her baby in her arms, and, recoiling from 
him, says, ‘* Don’t come near me—you!” Now that may be 
very typical of the peculiar woman Mr. Esmond had in his mind, 
but it is not typical of ordinary womanhood, of ordinary human 
nature; and, previously, Mr. Esmond has not led us to think 
Pamela abnormal, but simply a sweet, trusting, innately good 
woman. Her husband came in two years ago to save her trom 
the result of her treatment by this other man; she has lived 
with him for these two years; he has made a god of her baby; he 
has surrounded her with love and kindness. Has he absolutely 
no hold on her, that she should treat him in this wantonly —that 
is the word—brutal manner? It does not ring true. But it is 
good drama of the theatrical kind, and effective. But since 
when has the New Century Theatre considered the theatrically 
effective ? 

What happens? Through the play is an eerie, fascinating, 
uncanny figure of a young man. He was a great violinist ; he 
had the world at his feet. Then, in a railway accident, he lost 
his hand. It is a powerful idea, and Philip Keen is, perhaps, the 
dominant figure in the play. He loved Pamela too. His is a 
great love, a passionate love; but it is a selfish one—it never 
entered his head to ask her to be his wife. Self-centred, self- 
tortured by the thought of what he was and what he is, loving 
the girl madly, his tongue is bitter, and his chief delight is to 
wound. Curiously—and we know there is no suggestion of one 
play being inspired by the other—‘‘Grierson’s Way’”’ ends 
exactly as Messrs. Parker and Carson’s play, ‘The Jest.” 
Keen tells Jim there is one ‘“‘ way out”—he must kill himself. 
Why? As in “ The Jest,” because the husband will in that 
way, for the first time, win the love of his wife. Her thoughts 
will by these means, and these means only, be turned from the 
other man to the man who lies dead for love of her. And so it 
happens. But Mr. Esmond shirks the issue. Is this merely a 
temporary pity she feels? Will she fly to the arms of Murray 
when memory is dulled? That seems probable. But, if so, 
the author has again misled ys—there is no meaning in Keen’s 
prophecy. If not—well, it is rather unsatisfactory, and makes 
all that has gone before seem somewhat unnecessary. But it is 
dramatic and effective once again. Yet if dramatic effect is to 
outweigh psychological truth, what need for the New Century 
Theatre ? 

Mr. Esmond is to be congratulated on his play; it is a 
strong piece of work. It is not a vein to which his well-wishers 
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would desire him to devote himself, but it confirms their belief 
that he is a dramatist who one day will arrive—and that day not 
so far off. His dialogue is terse and nervous, and to the point. 
His “ feeling ” for the stage is very strong. When he ceases to 
be so scientifically metaphysical he will be more natural. And 
then his plays will not need forcing in a hot-house. 

The acting at the Haymarket was really fine. Miss Lena 
Ashwell acted with inspiration as Pamela—she plays with fervour, 
strength, intensity, and yet she is absolutely natural. It is a 
gift she possesses to a wonderful degree. Mr. Esmond’s Keen 
was weird, magnetic, appealing. Mr. Fred Terry, as the errant 
lover, gave a fine, strong, bold performance. Mr. Titheradge’s 
subdued picture of Jim Grierson was altogether admirable ; 
expressive, suggestive, artistic. Mr. Barnes and Miss Pattie 
Bell lent valuable aid. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 








orchestra, also the scenery —it will be a very great musical event indeed. 

With the usual Royal Opera season at Covent Garden, and the Milanese 
Italian Opera at Drury Lane, we should be bountifully supplied. Of course, the 
difficulty—not by any means insurmountable—in the way is the fact that many 
famous works in the repertoire of the Scala would be barred to the company 
here, for the English copyright in «mem is vested in the management of the 
Opera at Covent Garden. Still, there are a large number of famous operas left 
to them, and they hold the rights of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Iris,” which we want to hear 
so much, Let us hope that all impediments will be cleared away, for a visit 
from this celebrated organisation is a consummation most devoutly to be wished. 

Bravo Mr. Jones! It has gone forth that his new play at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is to be a play of battle and of jove. What finer things could it bea 
play of? Nothing finer on earth. Of course, being Mr. Jones, and being Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, it will not be war, it will not be love, seen through a melo- 
dramatic medium ; neither will they be seen through the fantastic medium of 
George Bernard Shaw—one is as unreal as the other. Whatever the problem— 
excuse the horrible word—with which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones sets himself to 
deal, it will be propounded through the only proper channel for the stage, 
that of incident and action. Ibsen givesus problems without action ; melodrama 
gives us action without any problem at all; as usual, the middle course is the 
right one, the artistic one. So to India—excellent environment—we shall hie, 
where the red of the stage soldier will cover the heart of the real man; where 
the love of a woman is the fulcrum of the lever, the steam of the engine—as it 
is in the great world itself. 

That most astonishing manager, Mr. George Alexander, has secured yet 
another play, a tragedy of the antique, in verse and prose, by Mrs. Craigie 
(‘John Oliver Hobbes”). Its name is *‘Osbern and Ursyne”; it is a love 
story—not the usual love story, we may be sure, with such an author—of the 
England of the eleventh century, when the land was filled with the religious 
enthusiasm of the First Crusade, though the Saxons were smarting under the 
Norman Conquest. The aim of Mrs. Craigie has been to write a play which 
shall be tragic without being depressing, a most excellent end to hold in view. 
That which * John Oliver Hobbes” sets out to do will probably be achieved, 
and we await ‘‘ Osbern and Ursyne ” with interest and with pleasure. 

The new comic opera at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, ‘‘ The Coquette,” 
is disappointing. It lacks distinction and distinctiveness, freshness and charm. 
There is nothing inane about it ; it is simply conventional and stiff. The faults 
of the book are unrelieved by any inspiration in the music; Mr. Justin Clerice’s 
muse ambles along pleasantly but without originality in melody or harmony. 
Originality we could do without in comic opera, were its place taken by tune 
and sparkle. The score of ‘‘The Coquette” lacks both. Mr. Harry Dam’s 
libretto is equally mediocre, so are—curious to state—Mr. Clifton Bingham’s 
lyrics. On the other hand, the company is an excellent one—it could not be 
otherwise, with Mr. Willie Edouin, Mr. John Le Hay, Mr. Courtice Pounds, 
and Miss Aileen D’Orme in the cast—and the mounting is very handsome. If 
the management gives the comedians their heads, and will provide a couple of 
effective ba!lads for Mr. Pounds, ‘* The Cequette” may be turned into a success 
—may be. PH@BUS. 


| F we are really to have the La Scala company here—principals, chorus, 
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CRUPTS DOL SHOW. 

R. CHARLES CRUFT must bean extremely difficult 
person to please if he is not satisfied with the result of 
the fifteenth exhibition of dogs which bears his name, 
for although the weather upon the opening day was not all that 
could be desired, the Agricultural Hall, Islington, was well 
filled ; and besides this he had succeeded in collecting a record 
entry of over 3,400, composed of, roughly speaking, 2,000 dogs. 
Nothing like this has ever been achieved before in this or any 
other country, and a remarkable feature of this show was that 
amongst so large a number of dogs there were very few, 
comparatively speaking, bad animals entered. This goes a very 
long way towards proving the truth of that which we have always 
contended, namely, that many people are totally unacquainted 
with the merits of the dogs they possess, as, though the dogs 
of amateur exhibitors were for the most part incapable of 
defeating the most famous prize-winners of the day, many of 
them made a far better fight of it than might have been expected, 

and most certainly reflected credit upon their kennels. 

Regarding the show generally, it may in some respects be 
considered the finest display of dogs ever brought together, the 
Field Spaniels being a remarkable collection, whilst the New- 
foundlands, Great Danes, Borzois, Fox-terriers, Irish Terriers, 
Toy Bulldogs, Pugs, and Toy Spaniels were all extremely well 
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represented. On the other hand, patriotic Britons will learn 
with regret that the Old English Mastiff, whose fortunes have 
been on the decline for many years, has now descended to such 
a level that only thirteen—ominous number—specimens of the 
breed were present at the show, and the majority of these were 
far below the average standard of merit that used to be seen out 
at such exhibitions. The fact is that, in their pursuit of some- 
thing new and foreign, English breeders have neglected to 
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support the old national varieties which used to be the pride of 
their fathers, the result being that whilst the Mastiff has become 
moribund, the Bulldog has been metamorphosed into a 
caricature of what he used to be. No doubt, too, the 
modern methods of driving game have tended to the deterio- 
ration of the Pointer and Setter; but still the former variety 
mustered strongly at Cruft’s Show, whilst some excellent 
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specimens of the latter, prominent in the category of 
which was the second prize winner, Mallwyd Bess, were 
upon the scene, and how the merits of the straight-stifled 
orange and white Barton Tory could have been preferred 
to hers by the judge was a great puzzle to many. The chief 
feature of the Spaniel classes were the Blacks and Sussex shown 
by Mr. M. Woolland, whose Bridford Gipsy and Bridford 
Queenie are alone worth a visit to a show, whilst the champion 
Cocker, Colonel Carless’s Bruton Cora, is a superb little black 
and white which rejoiced the heart of the judge, Mr. James 
Farrow, whose handling of the classes was criticised with approval 
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on all sides. Perhaps the fact that the Clumber Spaniel is 
losing the true colour which used to be so characteristic of the 
breed, and also the peculiar, sad expression of countenance that 
always was identified with it, may account for the fact that these 
classes were less productive of interest than any other of those 
devoted to the Spaniel family; yet, as times go, the Champion Bailie 
Friar, exhibited by Messrs. Harding Cox and E. Jaquet, isa very 
good dog, though we much question whether, if his markings were 
not so dark, he could beat the second prize winner, Winsford Briar, 
a fine, typically-built bitch. The Retrievers were excellent, in fact, 
one never wants ‘to see a better specimen of the flat-coated variety 
than Mr. Reginald Cooke’s Champion Worsley Bess ; whilst the 
Curlies, though few in’ number, were excellent, and most 
especially so Mr. S. Darby’s Tiverton Beauty I1., which for 
style and shape and coat can scarcely be equalled. 

Amongst the Bloodhounds there were some fine entries from 
Mr. Brough’s famous kennel, and his Babbo, Benedicta, and 
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Brocade all succeeded in adding to their list of victories. St. 
Bernards appear to be losing ground, so far as size is concerned, 
at any rate, but Newfoundlands were numerous, the highest 
honours falling to the best specimen of the breed alive, namely, 
Mrs. Ingleton’s Wolf of Badenoch, but it may be: mentioned 


' with regret that the unsightly fault of fight-coloured eyes 
. effectively marred the appearance of far tod many of the com- 


petitors. Mrs. Horsfall was a most successful exhibitor in 
Great Danes, taking three first prizes and the championship 
with Sandow of Redgrave; whilst in Borzois the Duchess of 
Newcastle almost swept the board with the picturesque White 
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Tsar, Tsarita, and Tatiana. The Collies were a most attractive 
collection, Mr. Tait securing premier honours in the rough 
dogs open class with Rightaway, whilst Mr. W. H. Charles 
was successful in the open bitches with the showy 
Wellesbourne Fame. The Bulldogs were not conspicuously 
good, though Mr. S. Woodiwiss’s brace of champions, Baron 
Sedgmere and Blackberry, and also Mr. Alfred J. Sewell’s 
Queer Street, are quite first-rate specimens of their breed, the 
first-named being the most typical Bulldog of his weight that 
has been out for years. Fox-terriers, of course, were numerous, 
but the modern failing, snipeyness of muzzle, was conspicuous 
amongst many of the winners; Irish Terriers being likewise a 
very nice lot indeed, though the absence of the Liverpool 
sensation, Mr. Mayall’s Charwoman, was much regretted, as she 
was entered for exhibition; whilst Welsh Terriers were excellent, 
the championship here falling to Mr. W. S. Glynn’s Brynhir 
Burner. All the other varieties of the genus Terrier were well 
represented, as were the Toys, amongst which the Toy Spaniels 
and Toy Bulldogs, the latter rapidly becoming the most fashion- 
able of all dogs, were perhaps the most conspicuously good. 

The animals selected for illustration are Mr. H. Dickman’s 
black and white, or ‘* Landseer,”’ Newfoundland Merry Lassiz, a 
charming specimen of this attractive variety, which owes its 
existence to the fact that the great painter whose name it bears 
selected a black and white dog as the subject of one of his most 
famous works. Up to that time the parti-coloured dogs were 
not recognised by breeders of Newfoundlands as the correct 
thing, and unquestionably black or else a bronze colour is the 
original and more popular hue of the coat. Lady Emily 
Cathcart’s Elkhound Jacer is an excellent representation of a 
variety of dog which is by no means common in these Southern 
latitudes, though, as may be supposed, the breed is to be met 
with on all sides in the northern part of Europe. Perhaps it 
would be a stretch of politeness to refer to the Elkhound as a 
handsome dog, as its appearance is inclined to be homely, but 
its rarity fully entitles the breed to be represented here. The 
Otter-hound is by no means so common in England or Scotland 
as it used to be, as many of the packs which hunt the otter rely 
upon half-bred hounds or draft animals from other packs. It is, 
therefore, a very pleasant duty to be able to introduce so fine a 
specimen as the Dumfriesshire STANLeEy II. to our readers. In 
the case of this dog, the huge bone, weather-resisting coat, and 
picturesque head which characterise the breed are well shown, 
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though, of course, the web which connects the toes in order to 
enable him to swim better cannot be seen. Mrs. Downe’s IrIsH 
IDEAL, the winner in the limit Greyhound class, is a pleasing 
representative of the oldest known variety of dog, Greyhounds 
having been referred to by Arrian in his works as a breed of dogs 
which hunt by sight and not by scent; whilst Mrs. W. T. Riley’s 
Park Masuer is a charming specimen of the Pomeranian, an 
alert, affectionat 2 breed of dog, which is rapidly making way in 
public favour. 

In the Basset-hound, Louis Le Beau, Mrs. Tottie 
possesses a hound which, in all probability, is the most perfect 
specimen of his race alive, and certainly since the days of 
Mr. G. R. Krehl’s famous kennel there has been no such 
champion of the breed to be met with at shows. Louis le Beau, 
indeed, displays the beautifully -chiselled head, the short, 
massive, contorted limbs, and the long, powerful body of 
the Basset-hound to a remarkable extent, and so may be 
accepted as a model for breeders of the variety to keep before 
them. 

The Bloodhound bitch Brocape is a member of Mr. E. 
Brough’s famous kennel, and was awarded the championship of her 
sex at this show. Her numerous victories upon the show bench 
entitle Brocade to be regarded as a most typical representative 
of the picturesque breed to which she belongs, and beyond a 
doubt her position in the prize list at Cruft’s was rightly 
awarded her. 
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T is surely time to cease demanding the right nime of ‘Fiona Macleod.” 
The lady prefers obscurity, and she has a right to her choice, until such 
time as she elects to reveal herself. Let it be stated, then, that the lady 

in question is not Mr, William Sharp. He is her friend—in a measure, perhaps, 
her co/laborateur—but the discerning reader will be convinced of her femininity. 
It is a hard thing to say she has never been seen in the flesh. This is no less 
than to deny her existence. There are those, however, like Mr. Sharp, who 
have seen and know her, and it is the identity of the lady that is conce ued. 
The fact is that since ‘*C. E. Raimond ” was discovered to be that accomplished 
actress, Miss Elizabeth Robins, a kind of mania has set in for endeavouring to 
tear the anonymity from any popular writer who elects to assume it. This is 
unseemly, for it is the book we enjoy, and should be rea/ly, in the author’s own 
good time, to offer our congratulations. 

There is a comparatively short list of pseudonyms in the new issue of the 
useful ‘* Literary Year-Book” (George Allen), and Mr. Joseph Jacobs, the 
editor, tells us that several prominent names are withheld at the request of the 
writers themselves. The book is a curious medley, attempting to tell you 
everything from the tendencies of literature to the best methods of removing 
ink-stains from the fingers. Mr. Jacobs is appalled at the enormous output 
of literary wares, and gives a list of some 700 books out of 6,000 published 
in 1898. All but a few are, of course, destined to oblivion, but even 
the authors of the majority of them can scarcely have looked for enduring 
popularity. A glance at the railway bookstalls is sufficient to convince the 
observer that the majority of books are produced for the occasion, and must 
necessarily be displaced by successes probably equally evanescent. It is true, as 
Mr. Jacobs says, that the stream of biography is stronger than ever, but has the 
novel lost its hegemony ? The number of books of fiction issued in 1898 is given 
as 1,758, a progressive rise from 1,544 in 1895. The output of history and 
biography has grown, it is true, within the same period from 353 to 618, but 
this class of literature finds expression almost wholly in volumes, while fiction 
holds a large place in magazines. Mr. Jacobs, strangely enough, seems to over- 
look the magazine. But compare the sale of magazines now with that of a few 
years ago. Does not this account for the slower expansion of the fiction list ? 
There is a new outburst of English song that Mr. Jacobs takes note of. Iam 
glad to see that he gives a portrait of Mr. Newbolt among his Selected 
authors, for *‘ Admirals All” and other pieces included in the ‘‘ Island Race” 
have indeed a remarkable virile power and strength of poetic expression. I 
have spoken chiefly of the things that have interested me in the ‘‘ Literary Year- 
Book,” Lut of course its lists of authors and publishers, with addresses, of 
publisned books, clubs and so forth, its Roya!ty tables, and other matters, are all 
of value. 

A correspondent of the Academy questions the authority of the late Mr. 
J. R. Green in giving Cromwell’s words, when he saw the mists break over the 
hills of Dunbar, hailing the sunburst with the cry of David, thus: ‘* Let God 
arise and let His enemies |e scattered ; /ise as the sun riseth so shalt Thou 
drive them away.” He does not quote Green quite correctly, at least, not the 
edition of 1888, which I have before me, but he wishes to know if there is 
aut .ority for this deviation from the usual text. I think there can be very few 
who do not value the extiemely high qualities of Green’s “* Short History,” but 
textual accuracy and preciseness of reference are not among its merits. In fact, 
the latter is conspicuous by its absence. The authority for this particular 
incident appears to be the ‘* Memoirs of Captain John Hodgsoa,” which were 
printed along with the life of Sir Henry Slingsby by Ballantyne, for Constable in 
Edinburgh and John Murray in London, and published in 1806, It is said 
that the ‘* Wizard of the North ” was instrumental in the publication. Hodgson’s 
words are: ‘* The general himself comes in the rear of our regiment, and com- 
mands to incline to the left ; that was, to take more ground, to Le clear of all 
bodies ; and we did so, and horse and foot were engaged all over the field, and 
the Scots all in confusion : and, the sun appearing upon the sea, I heard Noll 
say, ‘ Now let God arise, and I lis enemies shall be scauered’; and he, following 
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us as we slowly marched, I heard him say, ‘I profess they run.’” Green 
reproduces this last singular expression, su that he must have seen Hodgson’s 
memoirs, but he does not mention his name; and it will be observed that he 
was not content with the captain’s words, but expanded them to include the 
second verse of the psalm. Carlyle does not thus ignore ‘‘ Yorkshire Hodgson,” 
from whom he quotes this picturesque incident. 

This leads me to say that Hodgson’s autobiography, which was obscurely 
and humbly reprinted in 1882—it is from the reprint that I quove—is well 
worth reading for its vivid pictures of life in the Civil Wars, its local colour, its 
characteristic style, and its dramatic incidents, dating from the day when the 
captain ‘‘ put his hand to the Lord’s work in 1642.” Some of our later historical 
novelists might do worse than peruse it. It is in such sources that the soundest 
suggestions for dialogue, as well as incident, are to be discovered. There Le 
writers who seem to think that ‘* Marry !” or ‘ By’r halidome !” or ‘‘ Zounds !” 
will suffice to galvanise a dead century into life. Mr. Stanley Weyman and 
Mr. Gilbert Parker are examples of novelists who create the right m//ow for 
their characters to move in, but I have read some books this winter giving 
perfectly flat and unconvincing pictures of the past. This Hodgson I speak of 
is one of the most graphic seventeenth century writers I know of. Ritson, it is 
true, revised his text, but without spoiling it. The air of the conventicle is in 
the Puritan captain’s book, as where, before Dunbar, he prays’ with a cornet- 
friend ‘‘ finding so much of God in it, as I was satisfied deliverance was at 
hand ”; but he also amuses one, as when he describes the sorry plight of a 
soldier covered with cream as the result of his greediness, just to show how 
‘* Oliver loved an innocent jest.” 


Books to order from the library :— 


** A Sailor’s Life under Four Sovereizns.” Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir 
Henry Keppel. (Macmillan.) 
‘* Memories of Father Healy.” (Macmillan. ) 
‘*The Right to Bear Arms.” ‘*X.” (Stock. ) 
‘* Stories of the Nations—Austria.” Siduey Whitman. (Unwin.) 
‘* The Physician.” Henry Arthur Jones. (Macmillan.) 
‘* Omar the Tent Maker.” Nathan Haskell Dole. (Duckworth.) 
LOOKER-ON. 





THE BEST GUN. 


\ ' J HEN a sportsman makes up his mind to order a pair of the best guns 
that are made, he has to consider in the next place the particular kind 
of guns he should order. There are, of course, varieties in best as 

in inferior guns, and when a gun-maker takes instructions for the building of a 
gun, or pair of guns, he prefers to have these instructions precise and definite, 
particularly as to the Larrels and the stocks. The order may possibly leave every- 
thing to the gun-maker’s own judgment, but as a rule it specifies certain details 
which the purchaser has decided on, and which he wishes given effect to in the 
making of his new guns. The most important detail is that applying to the 
bariels, for on them depend the shooting powers of the guns. All gun-makers 
are not of one mind even as to the material of which the best barrels should be 
constructed, and if a shooter has any preference for steel or Damascus, he should 
indicate it. Of recent years Damascus for barrels has lost many adherents, and 
steel has gained them, Though there are a few gun-makers who still believe in 
the superiority of Damascus, they are yearly decreasing, as the excellence of Whit- 
woith fluid compressed steel asserts itself time aiter time. For instance, only a 
month or so ago we went into a gun-maker’s establishment in the West End of 
London, and saw on the bench of the workshop a burst barrel. On enquiry, we 
learned from the gun-maker himself that there had been no accident to the barrel 
—that the bursting was the result of his experimenting as to the relative strengths 
of steel and Damascus. He had over-loaded both, a steel and a Damascus barrel 
placed side by side, increasing the loads until a burst occurred. The burst 
barrel was the Damascus one ; the steel barrel had withstood the charge that had 
burst the other. But the fact that this experiment was necessary showed that 
gun-making opinion as to the best material for barrels is not very decided, though 
it seems now to be generally admitted that barrels of Whitworth fluid compressed 
steel are stronger than Damascus. Whitworth barrels cost rather more than 
Damascus, and are somewhat lighter, but they absorb heat more quickly than 
the latter, soon becoming almost too hot to hold, in covert shootin: especially. 
In appearance Damascus has the advantage, and its shooting qualities are quite 
up to, if not superior to, steel, particularly in the matter of regularity in pattern. 
We ate writing, of course, of the best English Damascus, of which gun-makers 
cannot obtain an unlimited supply. Whenthey cannot obtain English they have 
to content themselves with Belgian Damascus, which some of them think quite 
equal to Engiish, and more free from ‘‘ greys.” After best Damascus, whether 
English or Belgian, there are many other inferior grades made, which should 
only be seen in second and third grade guns. There are also, of course, many 
kinds of steel manufactured, but where Whitworth is ordered and supplied, a 
purchaser can rely on having the best quality, as there is no other made. Inferior 
steel is, however, less easy to detect in barrels than inferior Damascus; and 
where Whitworth compressed steel barrels are ordered, the best guarantee that 
thev are really supplied is that of the assurance of a gun-maker of good reputation, 
for hecan at once tell one kind of steel from another. The supporters of Damascus 
for some years now have been pointing to the .act that such burst barrels as have 
been reported of recent times have all been steel ones. That is quite true—one 
seldom hears of a Damascus barrel bursting; but that is partly accounted for by 
the fact that there are fewer of them in use. On the whole, then, we think a 
sportsman ordering a pair of new guns would be wise to specify Whitworth 
fluid compressed steel for his burrels, in preference to Damascus, unless he places 
great weight on the handsomer appearance of the latter. 

Opinion is somewhat divided as to the best length of barrels for all-round 
shooting, and there is no doubt that, when a shooter becomes accustomed to any 
particular length of barrels, he will be able to perform best with that length— 
always assuming that it is not below 28in., though one authority holds that 
barrels cam be shortened with safety to 26in.—and he should not readily change 
it. If he leaves the decision as to length of barrels to his gun-maker, he may Le 
almost certain to be supplied with 30in. barrels, and taking one thing with 
another, that is really the best lengih for a 12-bore. It has been proved, by 
many experiments on the part of makers, that guns with 3oin. barrels are the 
most powerful, makirg the best patterns and showing the highest penetration 
with the regulation charges of powder and shot. In difficult shots especially, 
zch as constantly occur in driving pheasants, partridge, or grouse, the shooter 
is undoubtedly handicapped by using a pair of short barrels, which may be 
serviceable enough in rabbit-shooting, or easy straight-away shots at winged game, 
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such as grouse walked up over dogs in August, but are less accurate in aiming 
with and less powerful in results than those of the regular 30in. Then if the 
guns are to be used for the coverts, where nowadays driving only is adopted, 
both barrels should be bored alike. They should both be cylinders, without any 
trace of choxe in either of them. With careful and skilful boring a cylinder 
barrel can be made to regularly place at least 130 pellets of shot on the 3oin. 
circle at 4oyds. with a charge of one-eighth ounce of No. 6 shot, containing 304 
pellets. Rezularity of pattern and even distribution of pellets on every part of 
the 30in. circle are the marks of a good gun when fired with a properly loaded 
cartridge. Good gun-makers in these days have vastly improved the patterns 
that can be obtained from cylinders without a suspicion of choke in them. 
Choke in either barrel of a game gun, as distinct from a gun for trap-shooting, 
is nowadays almost accepted by shooters as a sign of an inferior weapon. For 
it is very easy to produce good patterns by choking the barrels, but it is not so 
easy to produce them with a plain cylinder, unless it is skilfully and beautifully 
bored, as all best guns should be. It is unnecessary here to repeat all the 
arguments now used against choked barrels, which have quite gone out of fashion. 
Driven birds are usually killed at a distance of from 25yds. to 35yds. from the 
shooter, and at that range the cylinder is immeasurably superivr to the choke, 
killing more game, and killing it in sportsmanlike manner, not riddling it with 
shot and rendering it unfit for food. As long as driving remains the mode of 
killing winged game, we are unlikely to see chokes made for those who order 
best game guns. 

All best guns, of course, are now hammerless, with reliable intercepting 
b'ocks to protect them from discharge by jarring, and reliable ejecting mechanism 
fit to stand hard work, and avle to withdraw unfired cartridges far enough to 
enab‘e them to be easily extracted by the fingers, projecting when the guns are 
opened at least a quarter of an inch. Ejectors have now been brought to a state 
of perfection, and many of the complaints that used to be made of them when 
first introduced are never heard. In the same way single-trigger mechanism has 
now been brought to perfection, and single triggers have become popular with 
covert shots who have much shooting to get through during the season. It 
takes a day or two's practice to get accustomed to the use of the single triggers, 
but those who once get into the way of shooting with them are never found 
reverting again to the double triggers. There are quite fifty different patents, 
all taken out within the last three years, for as many systems of single trigger. 
There is, however, only one good system that can thoroughly be relied on, and 
that is the system which utilises recoil to prevent the simultaneous discharge of 
both barrels, by means of an intermediate pull of the trigger imperceptible to the 
shooter when firing the gun. All reliable systems are mere variations of this 
action—the greater the variation the less reliable the mechanism. For driving 
there can be no question that single-triggered guns are annually becoming more 
popular, and probably in a few years every gun used on winged game will be found 
actuated by one tigger instead of two triggers. In giving orders for new guns, 
therefore, one should look ahead a little and consider the advisability of havirg 
the very latest improvements that may in a few years hence be regarded as a 
sine gua non in every best gun. We have shot many kinds of single-trig :ered 
guns within the last three or four years, but the most satisfactory were invariably 
those with the imperceptible intermediate pull, all other systems being liable to 
the disadvantage of jarring off the second barrel on the discharge of the first, or 
what appears to be so, although in reality the double discharge usually occurs by 
the want of proper provision for the involuntary pull on the trigger always 
caused by recoil. Tlie advantages of the single trigger instead of the double 
one are patent. They may be summed up as—dispensing with bruised fingers, 
easy use with gloved hands, and greater quickness in discharge of the second 
barrel. 

And now we come to the stock, next to the barrels the most important 
part of a gun ; for while the shooter’s life may depend upon the strength and 
construction of the barrels, he cannot take full advantage of their best shooting 
qualities unless the stock is properly made to fit him. A few weeks ago in these 
columns we went pretty fully into the subject of fitting and the use of try-guns. 
We showed how the try-gun, as then known, did not come fully up to what we 
thought was required of it. But things progress very fast in this go-a-head time, 
and while we were writing, an inventive gun-maker was busy in improving away 
all the faults we found in the try-gun. We have since seen the result of his labours, 
which is a new try-gun that, in every respect, is an exact copy of a best gun and 
yet can be altered in every part except the barrels. The cast-off can be changed 
on the face of the action, the butt can be twisted in any direction, and its heel 
and toe altered as desired, while even the weight can be changed from butt to 
barrels as wished. It is, in short, a triumph of mechanical skill, and must lead 
to a greater appreciation of try-guns in fitting. With such try-guns, shooters 
would do best not to order stocks according to such cut-and-dried measurements as 
they may imagine suit them, for there may ke.some points in which these 
measurements could be greatly improved, with the result of greatly improving 
their shooting. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal here to go fully into the 
subject of fitting once more, for we are writing of orders for best guns 
and not of the purchase of lower-grade fire-arms over the counter. “If one has 
confidence in the ability of his gun-maker as a fitter, it is best to leave the details 
of cast-off or cast-on, bend, length, and so on, to him, if he has had*opportunity 
of seeing one shooting at the target and at clays, which are now being found of 
very great service in the proper fitting of guns. -Of course, the véteran knows 
exactly the dimensions of stock he wants and that suit him as no other 
could, seeing. that he has been used to them so jong and has» come into 
them so far that he can make excellent shooting with them alone, He 
requires no hints as to the length, bend, and so on of his stocks, any 
more than he requires measuring for a frock-coat or a new pair of boots. The 
try-gun is of little service to him, though he may possibly learn something by its 
use. It is to the young or uncertain shooter who wishes to improve his form 
and adopt any means that may be found for doing so, that the try-gun comes in 
useful in showing his gun-maker where his faults lie, as well as his strength and 
how the former can be eradicated, while the latter is developed by the skilful 
adapting of the stock to his physical proportions, Herein lies the difference 
between a skilled gun-maker and an unskilled one, for it is possible to make a 
good gun that is of little use until its stock has been properly fitted, But the 
subject, as we have said, is a large one, and we cannot cast more light upon it at 


" the end of an article, seeing that we have already indicated what it consists of in 


our previous notes on ‘* The Use of the Try-gun.” Here we may simply say that 


"a gun cannot be a best gun to any particular owner of it, unless it has been 


turned out by a gun-maker who has had an opportunity of fitting the stock exactly 
to the requirements of his purchaser, or who has built upon measurements supplied 
to him by a patron who has at one time or other been skilfuily fitted and knows 
exactly what he wants in his guns. NEvIs. 
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ROOKS AND WIRE-WORM 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 

S1R,—One does not like kicking a bird that is down, and certainly the rook is 
down—down in everyone’s black books, his appropriate colour—for the 
moment,: but really he does deserve all the kicking he can get, if not a little 
more. There are some friends of his that try to whitewash his blackness by 
saying that when he comes digging in the fields he is afier wire-worm, That, I 
believe, is often broadly true; it is not his eating the wire-worm that I mind, 
but the ‘‘nasty disagreeable way he does it.” 1 have had a small field of 
swedes, and alter these had grown up nicely, so nicely that wire-worms would 
certainly not have hurt them fatally, Mr. Rook comes along—looking for wire- 
worm, | admit; but what was the result? Every swede in the field, every single 
swede, was killed. The wire-worm would not have done a tenth, perhaps not 
a hundredth, of the harm. So I cannot let him be whitewashed by this kind of 
argument. The only way to attack wire-worm is by washing or spraying with 
some of the solutions, and by killing the beetle, the ‘‘skip-jack,” that the wire- 
worm matures into. These methods are not wholesale, but they help to keep 
the numbers down. We can but do our best. But do not let us put our trust 
in rooks. They are a worse evil than that which they are supposed to be curing, 
and they eat pheasants’ eggs and young birds. It 1s really hard to find a good 
word to say for them, except that they are good, in youth, in a pie. —F. B. 


CONIFERS FOR SMOKY DISTRICTS. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—I notice in CoUNTRY Lirk, under the heading of “ In the Garden,” that 
the Thuja Lobbi is recommended for smoky districts, I should be much obliged 
if you wiil kindly give me your opinion as to whether any other of the conilers 
might be safely planted in this district (coal-mining). I have tned the Austrian 
pine, but with very poor results.—C. HOWARD TAYLOR, Barnsley. 


(Conifers, as a rule, are a dead falure in smoky districts, though occa- 
sionally an isolated specimen may be met with that suffers little, if at all. 
Again, localities exercise a certain amount of influence, as what will succeed in 
one place will be a comparative failure in another, though the conditions be 
much the same. Thuja gigantea (Lobbi) is one of the best of all for this purpose, 
and next to that may be planted Cryptomeria japonica. Cupressus Lawsoniana 
is another that might be tried with a fair prospect of success, while of the true 
pines the Himalayan Pinus excelsa is suitable. Primnopetys elegans, a umall 
yew-like shrub but little known, also resists smoke weil. —ED. ] 





PLANTING FIR TREES ON WASTE LAND—DESTROYING IVY 
(To THe Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” | 

S1r,—Could you give me some information as to the planting of fir trees? I 
intend planting some waste land, and I should like to know at what distance 
from each other the trees should be planted. In what kind of ground do firs, 
pines, and spruce generally grow weli? What is the best way of destroying 
ivy ?—I.AND-OWNER. A 

[In planting waste land with fir trees, the distance at which they are placed 
apart will depend to some extent upon the situation and the size of the plants. 
Under ordinary conditions, in the case of plants 3ft. to 4ft. high they may be 
put 6ft. apart, thinning them afterwards as they Lecome too crowded, By 
planting at this distance they afford each other a certain amount of protection, 
which wouid be wanting if they were placed further apart at first. In_particu- 
larly bleak and exposed sites 1ft. less may be given, as the additional shelter 
thus provided will be an advantage. The method employed for such plants is 
what is known as pit planting, that is, a hole is dug about 2ft. in diameter and 
from 15in. to 18in. deep, in the centre of which the young tiee is planted. A 
hole of this size will allow space for the roots to be spread out around, which 
is a great advantage in planting. In order to econemise labour at the busy 
period these pits may be dug some time in advance, leaving the excavated soil 
in a heap by the hole. When the pit is dug, the soil at the bottom should be 
broken up, in order to allow the roots to enter later on, and if this is done a 
month or two before the planting the action of the weather will have a beneficial 
effect upon it. The kind of ground best suited for firs is a good, well-drained 
loam ; but at the same time they will succeed under very different conditions. 
Even in gravelly soils which are not too much dried up, the Scotch, Austrian, 
and Corsican pine will do well. The Corsican pine for general planting is the 
best of all the fir tribe, being equally at home whether exposed to rough sea 
breezes or cold mountain blasts, while what is of great importance in some 
districts is that it is seldom attacked by rabbits or hares, no matter how severe 
the weather may be. , The rich deep green mass of foliage and finely-coloured 
bark render the Corsican pine (Pinus Laricio) also of great ornamental value. 
The spruce will not thrive so well in poor soils and exposed situations as 
this pine. If it be intended to intermix a few choicer firs, in order that they 
may stand forth as single specimens later on, the following can be 1ecommended : 
Abies Albertiana, a form of the Hemlock spruce, but more robust and quicker 
in growth, Picea Nordmanniana, Pinus excelsa, P. Pallassiana, P. Strobus, 
Cedrus atlantica, Cupressus Lawsoniana, C. macrocapa, and Libocedrus 
Decurrens. With regard to destroying ivy, it may be cut off just above the 
ground and stripped from its supports, or the stripping may be dispensed with ; 
but dead ieaves are a great disfigurement. ‘Though ivies may derive, occasionally, 
sufficient nourishment from their stem roots to suppo:t them if cut off, this does 
not often happen, and the above is the practice followed for destroying ivy in 
large plantations and woods where timber is grown for profit. —ED.] 





GROWING HARDY FLOWERS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘ Country LiFE.”) 
S1r,—Will you give me your kind advice about a border in my garden in which 
I have tried many things unsuccessfully, It is 6oft. by 1oft., and faces due 















































































































































































south; there is a wall at the back. But there are a good many big trees both 
in the border and on the other side of the wall, and the soil is poor and the whole 
ground overrun with roots. I have spent a good deal of money for the last four 
years in trying to make an herbaceous border of it, without success. An alpine 
garden has been suggested to me. Could you advise me as to what plants to get, 
and the probable cost—and success—if done, or can you give me any other 
suggestions? At present it quite spoils my otherwise nice garden. Most 
things do very well here. I should add that ferns were a failure in this 
particular border, also annuals. Please advise in your most excellent paper. — 
THRACIA. 

[It is evident that before thinking of plants you must thoroughly prepare 
the border, otherwise failure and disappointment will always be with you. A 
root-riddled border is indeed troublesome to manage, and you must at once sever 
all the roots that run into the border, cutting down and trenching the soil so that 
every root is removed. Until this is accomplished, the plants must not be 
thought of. Then get some good loamy soil and well-decayed manure, and 
make the ground fairly rich. You cannot do everything immediately. Such a 
border as this needs much preparation, and is probably shaded by trees. Is this 
so? It will be a constant source of trouble, as even ferns will not thrive. 
When you have got the soil into something like suitable condition, plant in 
the spring strong growing perennials, such as the perennial sunflowers, 
antirrhinums (snapdragons), dahlias (which must be fed with liquid manure in 
the summer), Japanese anemones, Canter!.ury bells, coreopsis, phloxes (moisture 
and liquid manure in early summer), stocks, pinks, thrift, aquilegias, 
Michaelmas daisies, or starworts, Bocconia cordata, and, indeed, any 
strong growing, hardy flower not likely to collapse when under conditions not 
quite suitable for its grow:h. We strongly advise you not to make an alpine 
garden. This is, of course, strictly a rock garden. If there is no shade from 
the trees and the soil can be raised, all may be well, but we should not like to 
advise you to put yourself to such expense unless we knew more of your 
garden.—Ep. ] 

PROPAGATING VARIEGATED HOLLIES. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘** CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—How can variegated holly be propagated, and prevented from reverting to 
green ?>—K. M. 

{Both the gold and silvery leaved varieties of the holly may be propagated 
by cuttings, which is far better though slower than by grafting. There is not the 
slightest need to graft such shrubs as these, which we want upon their own roots. 
Half the shruls that die in gardens do so because grafted. Select cuttings of 
the current year’s wood about the end of July or early in August. Each cutting 
should be 7in. in length, well-ripened, and not the sappy, badly-coloured wood 
in the centre of the tree. Prepare a place in the border for them, making the 
soil deep and sandy. Put the cuttings about half their depth, make them firm, 
and place a hand-light over them. Shade lightly during very hot weather. 
Keep the soil just moist and no more, and give no air until the following spring. 
When early summer comes, take off the hand-light and leave the cuttings 
undisturbed for about eighteen months, or even two years. Shift them in early 
April. Hollies are very slow in growth, but worth waiting for. The variegated 
kinds seldom revert, and when they do so it is usually due to very rich soil* 
and dense shade.—ED. ] 





BRITISH BIRDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,--I should be very much obliged if you would kindly inform me in the 
columns of CouNnTRY LIFE what you consider the best book on British 
birds, more especially the smaller kinds. I wish to get one on whose plates one 
can rely. I do not mind giving a good price for a good book.—B. D. 

[We should say Howard Saunders’ ‘‘ British Birds ’ 
well. —Eb. ] 


’ will suit your purpose 


MOORHENS AND FISH SPAWN. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,— I have seen some letters in your paper about moorhens, mentioning the 
harm they do in eating up pheasants’ food and so on; but no one seems to have 
mentioned their chief offence, which is that they devour an immense quantity of 
fish spawn. Continually you see the moorhens at work in the shallow places, and 
there can be no doubt that ova and spawn make a good part of the diet they are 
after here, although a diet of worms may not come amiss to them if it happens 
in their way. That they do a lot of damage to fisheries in this way is not to be 
denied, and it seems to me that they are worse than the dipper or water-ousel. 


‘sa Gk ware 
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The dipper is bad enough, but whether he is partly migratory or not I do not 
know, but his species seem much more numerous sometimes than at others, 
Sometimes we seem nearly quit of him; but we never seem quit of the moor- 
hens. They are always there, working away in the shallows, to no good 
purpose, we may be sure.—-A. ABBOTT. 


THE CONTENTS OF A WOOD-PIGEON’S CROP. 
(To THE EpIToR oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—On opening the crop of a wood-pigeon I shot here this afternoon I found 
it contained 26 acorns and about 100 ivy-berries. Surely this must be nearly a 
record ?—T. HAMILTON Fox, Keston, Kent. 


A DIMINUTIVE COLLIE. 
(To tHE Epiror oF 
““CouNntRY LIFE.’ ] 

Sir,—Would you care to 
insert either of the enclosed 
photographs in COUNTRY 
LirE? The little dog is, to 
the best of my belief, the 
smallest sable and_ white 
collie in existence, therefore 
I think her photograph 
might perhaps interest your 
readers. She is barely 12in. 
high, small in proportion, 
and is over two years old. 
Her sire was Wirral Wonder, 
by Westwood Wonder, a 
great prize winner, and her 
dam Henly Puss, by Edgbas- 
ton Marvel, so she is a pure- 
bred collie, and I should be 
much obliged if you could 
tell me if you have ever heard 
of an equally small or smaller 
collie. Lovely, as we call 
her, is very plucky, and the 
best little water dog I ever 
saw, and will go in the sea 
on the roughest days to 
retrieve a stick. I hope you 
will be able to return me the 
photographs. —V. Monv- 
GOMERIE. 





WHY OCTOBER ist? 
[To THE EpITor oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1R,+~I have just been reading in your paper a letter advising that the first day 
for pheasant-shooting should be November Ist instead of October Ist. He isa 
bold man that makes the suggestion, though he is wise enough to do so anony- 
mously, I quite agree with a good deal that he says, and from his point of 
view with pretty well all of it. But then his po‘nt is not that of everybody. 
There is another side to be heard. There is the side of the farmer and there is 
the side of the small shooter. Your correspondent evidently writes from the 
point of view of the big shooter—the man who has fine coverts, well-stocked, 
not to say over-stocked. There are other men, men who have little coverts, 
depending a good deal, it may be, on thick hedgerows, on what in Devonshire 
are called ‘* bottoms,” on what in Sussex are called ‘‘shaws,” and so on, for 
holding their pheasants, which will nearly all be wild birds. Now one does not 
want to open up a wider discussion, but it is quite questionable whether this sort 
of shooter does not incarnate the idea of sport just as well as, if not a little 
better than, our friend with the big coverts. At least he deserves consideration, 
and I do think that if the close time were increased by a month, as proposed, 
this small man would get scarcely a bird at all. He has to begin as soon as 
possible and shoot early, late, and often for his modest bag. And then there is 
the farmer. The farmer only has one legitimate grumble at the pheasant, and 
that is just after the autumn sowing is done. Then the pheasant robs him a 
little. At other times of the year the pheasant is his friend, eating a vast deal 
of wire-worm and so on, as also does the partridge. But soon after the autumn 
sowing he is not a friend, and the farmer would certainly grumble fearfully if the 
pheasant were to be let go unharassed for a full month 
longer. It would also be easy to expose the fallacy in 
your correspondent’s argument about the cheapening of 
poultry when the pheasant-shooting begins. He speaks of 
it as a hardship on the poultry people that the price of 
their goods should be brought down, but surely it is a bit 
of the very grammar of economics that things should be 
made as cheap as possible to the purchaser. I sincerely 
hope that the date of pheasant-shooting will remain as it 
is. —M. F. Ross. 


THE POULETT PUZZLE. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I have pleasure in enclosing a photograph, taken 
by a friend, of Church House, Merton, the school at which 
the senior claimant to the Poulett peerage was educated, 
in the hope you will think it sufficiently interesting to 
publish in Country LirE. The photosraph was taken 
recently, and is additionally interesting from the fact that 
Church House was at one time the home of Sheridan, and 
that it has been, and still is, frequently confused with 
Merton Place—which now no longer exists—at which 
Lady Hamilton entertained Trafalgar’s hero. The od 
house is now uninhabited, and is fast falling to ruin. The 
entrance gates are rather good specimens of ironwork, and 
the pillars were evidently at one time surmounted with fine 
carved stonework. These gates are exactly opposite the 
par.sh church, in the nave of which is Nelson’s hatchment, 
and outside them is a mounting stone, from which, so 
tradition says, the great naval captain used to mount e(ter 
church. —C, A. Rupp, 








